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ARIS—Twenty-five years "Europe , repover- 

P ing from a long war which did Yt VOM, ank® 1945 
balance of power on the Continent except temporarily 
4 | and which left intact the bulk of Europe’s industrial 
ssc | civilization. 
3% Lacking immediate transportation facilities, Europe 
took to the airplane rapidly 
and within a very few years 


16 ° We) there was an extensive net- 
2% W4 work of airlines connecting 
% q "i every part of the Continent. 




































European air transport was 
seven or eight years ahead 
2 of airline development in 
1% | the United States, and the once-defeated Germany was 
‘ omy to boast of the most integrated airline network 
3 oF all. 
224 Today Europe is again slowly pulling itself out of the 
ruins of war but this time the air transport scene is 
_—. | quite different. The United States did not leave its 
aviation mark on Europe in World War I. But the 
United States is very much a factor in this postwar 
period following the most disastrous upheaval in all 
= a | history. And the balance of power has changed in 
rear’. Europe, too. 
bem The final extent to which American civil airlines Delta’s Vice President—Operations 
penetrate the European transportation scene remains : ; en 
— 1 to be seen, of course, but there is no mistaking the im- George R. Cushing, operations manager of Delta Air Lines and 

: : : : . previously chief pilot, has been elected vice president-operations 
onal, J portant role which they will play in the immediate asthe cimiion aft tae Gaoek at Cie. 
postwar years. And to this role they must give thanks 
esen- § to the Air Transport Command which has made Amer- 
Bor} ican procedures, American equipment and the American 
aing, proce quip 
rk ing 
tion 
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concept of mass transportation familiar to almost every ‘ 
country in Europe. 17; Tissue 


Not only do the European airlines have new partners 
wntes, § from North America, but the balance of power has 

- § changed very materially among the European countries 
uild- § themselves. Germany and Italy, which were important Seek to Salvage U. S. Weather Networks 
operators before the war, are entirely out of the Would Benefit Nation’s International Carriers ...... 15 
running. The British are handicapped by lack of air- 
ney | craft. The French, although maintaining an extensive Air Coordinating Group Formed 
ete, § network with obsolete airplanes pending arrival of new Assistant Secretary of State Clayton Chairman ...... 18 
ts to § Cduipment from the U. S., have many problems ahead. 
the immediate postwar period it is neutral Sweden, British Advocates Nationalization of Airlines 
write § 22d small Holland, which seem destined to move again Former Government’s Plan Scrapped by Laborites ...21 
uilé- § into the front ranks of European operations. 
— Far out in front is the Swedish Air Lines. Virtually Sweden Is Showing the Way to European Nations 
untouched by the war, and having borrowed much from Autetion Far Advanced Over Other Countries ....... 32 
zors, § the United States in technique, procedures and the like, 
aileé § the Swedes are losing no time in falling heir to the Pacific Oral Argument Brought to Close 


(Turn to page 6) Case Now Goes to CAB, Truman ...........+0e+05: 
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Help in a Hurry on the High Lines 


A familiar sight to cross-country travelers, are the 
great “‘high lines”? which stretch across the American 
landscape as far as the eye can see. Dotting the country- 
side at wide intervals, these great steel towers support 
the high tension lines over which much of our country’s 
electricity is transmitted ...from generating sources 
to points of distribution. 

Breaks or other damage at any section along the 
lines can cause power and light failures which affect 
the vital services of whole communities. That’s why 
constant patrol is necessary—why, as the result of 
storms, sleet, snow or rain—help in a hurry is fre- 
quently needed. 

The further development of the helicopter promises 
much toward speeding up such urgently needed help. 
For the type of helicopter adapted to this use will 
equal a medium motor truck in capacity—and be 
capable of performing the same functions far more 
swiftly. Trucks are usually used to transport crews to 


patrol points, and repairmen and equipment to sections 
where damage has been detected by electronic devices. 

In addition, the helicopter will prove ideal for actual 
patrol service. For, when operated by professional 
pilots, its specialized ability to fly swiftly or slowly, to 
hover, to ascend or descend vertically—render it 
highly efficient for such service—particularly in remote 
and isolated areas where lack of roads prevent use of 
trucks, and rough terrain and lack of landing facilities 
prevent the use of conventional type aircraft. 

At McDonnell, since war ended, we are continuing 
the development and production of advanced types of 
aircraft to serve our Armed Forces in helping to main- 
tain peace and order in the world. 

But in addition, we are ready now, to work out speci- 
fications with you, for the adaptation of our helicopter 
to your particular needs ...a type of helicopter which 
can be utilized successfully for almost any type of 
commercial service ... almost anywhere in the world. 


MDONNELL A2cvafe Seperation 
Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * itronalt Lov U.S.A. * 
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Enjoy new, big plane features and safety 


in your thrifty 422-METAL 


Yes, the new Swift is designed and built to give 
you the features of safety, performance, comfort, and 
economy that you want and need in your personal 
airplane. .. . 

Att Merat Construction — For safety, long- 
lasting good looks, easy servicing and low upkeep. 

85 or 125-HP. Encine— Plenty of power for 
speed and maneuverability, and safety in rough 
weather flying. 

30-GaLLon Gas Capacity — Plenty of fuel for 
600-mile cruising range plus safety reserve. 

100-lb. Baccace ALLowance — Plenty for gen- 
erous luggage requirements or sports equipment. 

Evectric-HypDRauLic ReTRacTABLe LANDING GEAR 
—for better performance, smarter appearance . . 
engineered for safety and easy, simple operation. 


Swift Plying means Profitable lying 





Sa ya 


Extra wide (9 ft. 9 in.) tread and well forward 
position gives positive ground stability. Big, sturdy 
oleo-spring struts and 6.00 x 6 tires give soft landings, 
easy ground handling and taxiing. 


SLotrep-Type Winc Fraps anp N.A.C.A. Desicn 
Wine Siots —for safe, slow, easily controlled land- 
ings and quick, short take-offs. 


Bic De Luxe Casin — Plenty of room for two 
six-footers .. . insulated and ventilated ... soft, 
deep airfoam leatherette cushions . . . ultra modern 
trim and appointments, 


With all its big-plane features and performance 
the Swiftis a thrifty ship to own and fly . . . mod- 
erately priced in volume production. Ask your 
friendly Swift dealer to notify you when his first 
Swifts arrive. Write today for his name and address. 


$2.22 2 OEE | O@ DMOQOZVF22O2E06q 
; AIRMAIL + « » the coupon TODAY! ! 
! Globe Aircraft Corporation 

! 


} P. O. Box 4277-G 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 










“ty GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Sy Please send me: — 
_—_ pe Name of nearest Swift Dealer 
“10 Free Hlustrated Booklet — 
¢ Name 1 
Fort Worth , "= —_—— 
Texas 1 nas | 
| 
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HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Joins the swing to 


AIRCRAFT 
Wheels and Brakes 


by PROOF 
on the runways 





PERATIONAL tests under thé wide variation 

of flying and landing conditions met in a system 

covering the geographical area served by Braniff Air- 

ways and Aerovias Braniff deliver the results leading 

to adoption of Hayes Wheels and Hayes Heavy-duty 
Expander Tube Brakes. 


HAT are the results delivered in the engineer- 

ing, manufacture and use of Hayes Industries 
products? ... Reduced Overhauls... Overhaul 
Charges Cut .. . Parts Replacement Costs Cut. -. 
summed up in LOWER COSTS PER LANDING 
than ever before. 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 


























(Continued from page 1) 


vacancies of Germany and Italy. They have adopted 
the Fifth Freedom advocated by the U. S. and their 
neutral position in the war ag them a prone 
opportunity to expand rapidly into every part o 

, and into Africa, South and North America. 
in time should become one of the biggest 
operators in the world and this, in itself, 
change in balance of power from prewar 


i 


L. 


ners 


, the Royal Dutch Airlines, is likewise 
develop rapidly. Every single facility in 
its h uarters in Amsterdam was destroyed by the 
war, but with U. S. aircraft and with a know-how in air 
which few other countries have learned, the 

Dutch will regain their strong foothold in the business. 
The three American certificated companies have much 
work ahead before they become fully integrated into 
the European picture. By means of the ATC and the 
Army Airways Communications System, they are find- 
ing that American procedures are becoming accepted 
by one country after another. But it is also safe to 


it 


2 


say that relatively few executives in the air transport 
industry in the United States really understand the 
historic im and significance of the entrance of 


U. &. civil airlines into Europe. And with a few ex- 
they underestimate the time element in the 
job to be done. : : 

There is not an airline service operating within 
Europe today that isn’t jammed to capacity with big 
backlogs. Air transportation is undergoing a psycho- 
logical expansion in Europe as it is in the United States. 
It is accepted to a far greater extent today than it was 
even in the prewar years. The outlook for interconti- 
nental traffic is just as great. The big need at the 
moment is equipment and trained personnel, and the 
elimination of red tape concerning transit rights over 
certain occupied areas. Europe is on the verge of a 
great air transport expansion rivalling anything in 
North America, and it is of historic significance that 
American civil airlines will play a part in this ex- 
pansion. 


Bad Planning 


OE OF THE truly great jobs of the war was per- 
formed by the Army Airways Communications 
System and this is all the more reason why it is regret- 
table that AACS has fallen down so badly in planning 
for the transition from wartime to peacetime operations. 

The United States has installed a quarter of a billion 
dollars worth of airways and communications equip- 
ment around the world, considerably more than exists 
within the continental United States. It was all a 
part of global wartime operations. 

It is obvious that AACS could not continue to operate 
this equipment in peacetime even if it had the per- 
sonnel. Foreign nations would not permit a U. S. Army 
unit to carry on operations on their national soil ex- 
cept in wartime. Thus there were two alternatives re- 
maining, one to pack up the equipment and send it 
home, og to sell the equipment to other nations and 
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permit their nationals to operate it for the benefit of 
U. S. and other airlines. 

The latter choice is obviously the preferential one. 
But the key to any such turning over of equipment is 
the training of nationals to operate the equipment. This 
is where AACS has fallen down badly. Apparently 
there was no transition plan, no change-over plan, 
within AACS, with the result that the redeployment 
of its personnel is leaving AACS shorthanded through- 
out the world without sufficient preparations for re- 
placements. 

There are three major Army units concerned with 
postwar civil aviation, the Air Transport Command, the 
Weather facilities, and AACS. The ATC has a clean 
bill of health—it has done an outstanding job of pro- 
viding for the transition from Army to civil air trans- 
port operations. The weather facilities are also in good 
shape. In the European Theater of Operations, civilian 
nationals were being trained from the start and today 
are rapidly taking over the U. S. equipment and pro- 
eedures: Only AACS has lagged behind, largely be 
cause of lack of planning at the Asheville headquarters 
and an amazing lack of liaison with transport units in 
the theaters. Swift action is needed to save for bene- 
ficial use of the world the great mass of valuable equip- 
ment and facilities which contributed so much to the 
winning of the war. 


New Attitude Needed 


Shag -oncmmggee visiting in foreign countries, especially 

Europe, are often surprised when their hosts in- 
form them of the location of the American legation or 
embassy and suggest that of course they will want to 
pay a‘call on their diplomatic representatives. It rarely 
occurs to an American to call at any of his legations or 
embassies while traveling abroad for the simple reason 
that he is usually not welcome. 

There are exceptions, of course, but an American 
from home is invariably considered (and called) “a 
visiting fireman” and treated as a general nuisance. The 
attitude of the cookie-pushers in our legations and 
embassies to fellow countrymen has always been boor- 
ish to an extreme. 

The new Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, is well- 
intentioned in every respect, but the root of the troubles 
in the Department of State are outside of Washington 
and outside of the U. S. A. They center in the smug, 
almost ex-patriot coterie of cocktail loungers who 
frown on anything American and who disdain to be 
of any real service to their countrymen. 

If the United States is to develop its foreign trade, 
the legations and embassies will have to stop being ex- 
clusive little social clubs dealing only with scraps of 
paper (diplomacy) and* expand their operations into 
business-like agencies representing the people who pay 
their salaries and keep. 

In two instances we have learned about recently, one 
in a European country and the other in the Middle 
East, American businessmen were referred to as “visit- 
ing firemen” and given fast brush-off treatments with 
an attitude of “Why are you over here anyway, why 
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ere Comes Essair! 
Phillips Hails a Bright New Star 
in Southwest Aviation 


and a good one!” You can’t 

hate a guy who talks like 
that—particularly when the guy 
is a person like Bill Long, president 
of Essair, Inc. 


T WANT to run an airline— 


Essair, as you probably know by 
now, is the new feeder line “flying 
the range” —Amarillo—Lubbock— 
Abilene—San Angelo—Austin— 
Houston. 


Headed by a group of executives 
whose middle names are Aviation, 
blessed with an unusual pool of 
flying talent, we confidently pre- 
dict that Essair, and Major Bill 
Long, are going to be a mighty im- 
portant factor in the Southwest’s 
postwar aviation picture. 


And nobody’ll be any happier 
than we if they are—because 
Phillips Aviation Gasoline powers 
their ships. If you think a pretty 
good tip-off on a product is the 
kind of companies and people who 
use it, we’re glad to have you know 
Essair is on our side. We've earned 
their respect with our products and 
services—we’'d like a chance to 
earn yours. If you have a problem 
involving aviation fuel, write to us 
at, Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 


Oklahoma. 





. 
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Two of the Lockheed Elec- 


tras now “flying the range” 
for Essair, Inc. 





Major Bill Long of Essair, 
who has been identified 
with aviation in all its 


phases since 1917, 























don’t you stay at home.” There are exceptions, of 
course, but by and large the record of the Department 
e treatment of its own nationals abroad 

is not good. In some instances it is deplorably bad. 
What we need is a little business infusion into the 


of State in 


Department, but the world-wide network of cookie- 
pushers and “brighties” is so well entrenched that 


nothing less than a major upheaval will change things. 
We hope Mr. Byrnes can succeed in bringing a new 
sense of values to the Department of State employes 
who, after all, are public servants regardless of their 
eurrent habitation abroad. 


Wayne W. ParrisH. 








ture in this magazine, many readers would 

appreciate the addition. 
L. W. GOWA 

Major, Air Corps 

Defends Military Pilots 

Editor's Note: — milit: 

more ma wi é r 

hay «laa 


off, 
in po a 


the GAB accident reports, 
mention of military pilots in 
the shouting coming 
is a fool to rent any 
plane to a pilot whom he doesn’t know. And 
rent a plane if he does 
know a pilot is unsafe. 
R. HALPIN (Ex-AAF) 
Haven, Conn. 


as a Naval aviator 
I have been enjoying the concise and splen- 
published in your publi- 





Manufacturers of 
Sheet Metal and 
Tubular Accessories 
for Leading Engine 
and Propeller 
Manufacturers 














cation. In fect yours is the only one of 
eight of my subscriptions that has kept up 
to date with my changes in address, and it is 
the only magazine I have received regularly 
here on Eniwetok. My compliments to your 
circulation department. So now that I ex- 
pect to be on my way home next month, I 
will look forward to having your aviation 


news greet me on arrival. 
HOWARD W. FRANK 


(Lt., USNR). 








Twenty-Five Years Ago 











The Navy, in a demonstration, showed 
that radio telephone can be used from 
aircraft 300 miles away. (Nov. 10, 1920). 

Frank Clarke, piloting a German 
Fokker equipped with a Hall-Scott 
motor, flew from Oakland, Calif. to 
Venice, Calif. in three hours and 45 
minutes. (Nov. 10, 1920). 

The second annual Aviators Reunion 
Dinner was held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City. (Nov. 11, 1920). 

Two big passenger seaplanes of 
the Aero Ltd. fleet, carrying Edith 
Gordon, Rose McDonald and several 
men rs, flew from New 
York City to Florida. (Nov. 11, 
1920). 

Two American commercial Standard- 
Wright airplanes, the first to enter Mexi- 
co, left Chihuahua for Mexico City. They 
carried greetings from American officials 
to Mexican officials, and planned to mark 
landing fields and to advertise and sell 
airplanes. (Nov. 17, 1920). 





Fifteen Years Ago 











Capt. Goulette and M. Lalouette 
established a new record in flying 
from Paris to Saigon, French Indo- 
China in five days, three hours and 
50 minutes. The plane flown was a 
Farman, Lerraine motored. (Nov. 
8-13, 1930). 

Capt. Frank M. Hawks, flying a Travel 
Air Mystery 8, Wright Whirlwind motored, 
flew from Havana, Cuba to New York in 
eight hours, 44 minutes elapsed time. 
(Nov. 9, 1930). 

Capt. Rey W. Ammelfiew non-stop 
from New York to France Field, 
Panama Canal Zone, in 24 hours 
and 35 minutes. The plane flown 
was a Lockheed Sirius, Pratt & 


The Southern States Traffic and Avia- 
tion Conference was held at Atlanta, Ga 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
(Nov. 19-20, 1930). The Southwestern 
States Conference followed at Dallas, 
Texas Nov. 24-25. 








BIG DISTANCE. By Capt. Donald Hough and 
Capt. Elliott Arnold. 255 pp. Duell, Sloan & 


Pearce, Inc., New York. $3.00. 

The war in the southern Pacific was not 
only a battle against the Jap, but against 
the climate, weather, water, terrain, jungle 
and the big distance. This is the story of 
that war as told from the standpoint of the 
AAF—or rather the Fifth and Thirteenth Air 
Forces of the Far East Air Forces. It is 
not a straight narrative, but a compilation 
of human interest stories of the men and 
planes who contributed to victory in the 
Pacific. Written by two brilliant novelists, 
it is an unusually appealing, readable and 
dramatic book of America’s achievements in 
the war. 





Obituary 


Jack Nichols 


Jack Nichols, 49, vice president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, and seven 
persons were killed Nov. 7 in the crash 
of an Army Mitchell bomber at Asmara, 
Eritrea. The eight dead included all five 
crew members and two other TWA inter- 
national division employes, Milo E. Camp- 
bell and A. J. Naylor. Nichols, TWA vice 
president for the past two years, was in 
charge of the company’s international 
division. He formerly was a Congress- 
man from Oklahoma. 

k HAchief“n,y shrd 











Col. Lowell Smith 


Col. Lowell Smith, leader of the Army's 
first round-the-world flight in 1924 and 
holder of 16 military aircraft speed and 
endurance world records, died Nov. 4 in 
Tucson, Ariz., following an accident. Col. 
Smith was a former commandant of Davis- 
Monthan Army Air Field. The veteran 
flyer had entered military aviation when 
he enlisted prior to World War I as & 
private in the Signal Corps’ aviation sec- 
tion. 


American Airlines System has reprinted 
for public distribution “Air Transport Vital 
To National Security,” a statement by Lt 
Gen. Harold L. George, AAFP ATC, Command- 
ing, which ran originally in the Washington 
Sunday Star. 

Articles presenting the background and 
future plans of airlines serving New York 
City which ran over a period of 16 weeks i 
the Brooklyn Eagle have been published by 
the paper in a brochure, “Your Airlines”. 
They were written by Daniel Lionel, Brookly® 
Eagle air transportation director. 
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To provide adequate power plant data for 
plane manufacturers and operators, Wright 


Power plant Research — ‘ror wx i rie ie i 


such as this flying laboratory enable Wright 


e . : . 
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row’s regular flights. 














This Test Equipment Gives Detailed Data 


Test coordinators: pilot and co-pilot. 
Volume meter measures fuel consumption ot any 
given throttle and mixture setting. 
Flight observer at temperature recorder. instrument 
records one temperature reading every two seconds. 
Test fines to Wright Cyclone (cowling cutaway to 
show installation). 
Radio-equipment bay (cutaway to show interior). 
Flight observer interprets oscilloscope pattern of 
cathode ray detonation detector. 
Panel of 35 instruments, including 6 pressure gauges 
and 6 valves which can be varied to give 36 addi- 
tional readings in inches of H2O. 

© Flood lights on instrument panel. 

® Photo Panel Observer. Automatic 35 mm. camera 
takes simultaneous reading of 35 instruments. 


® Low-pressure oxygen system. 
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(As compiled and Edited by Clifford Guest) 


Harmful Propaganda from Strikers: In the minds 
the public, the airlines can be hurt seriously by the type 
vicious propaganda inspired by certain professional labor leader 
during the recent strike of American Airlines’ maintenance m 
If this type of propaganda—implication that airplanes are bei 
operated in unsafe condition—is resorted to in future disp 
(the American strike may have set a pattern), the airlin 
should be prepared to cope with it adequately. 

Here is the text of a mimeographed statement handed out 
the hundreds to the public during the American strike: 

“We kept ’em flying—safely. But did you know that the e 
ployes who serviced the American Airlines planes that 
you and other passengers earned as little as 60c per hour? ¢ 
you expect that employes who earn less than a living wage ¢ 
give air passengers every possible safety precaution? 
answer is no! 

“Now we are out on strike for a decent living, and that 
that the full regular staff of mechanics are no longer servic 
and checking planes before flights. We therefore call the atte 
tion of the paying public to this matter which involves your p 
sonal safety and well-being. We urge you to travel on a 
other airline than the American Airlines System until this di= 
pute is settled and the airships of American Airlines have full 
safety crews servicing them and guaranteeing you the mechani- 
cal protection you demand and deserve.” 23 


Personal Plane Makers Penalized: slowness of _ the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in issuing its new Part 03 airworthi- 
ness requirements for non-transport craft has pretty well stymied 
personal aircraft manufacturers. Some of the companies with 
large backlogs of orders find that vague promises as to when de- 
livery can be expected are causing prospective buyers to be- 
come disgruntled. The buyers obviously do not understand the 
situation and attribute the lack of action to the manufacturers 
themselves. 

Some manufacturers have attempted to anticipate the Board's 
decision on the final safety regulations and have completed 
basic data and stress analyses of their new models. However, 
CAA branch offices will not accept them for review, having no 
authority from Washington to do so. 

Aircraft Industries Association’s Airworthiness Requirements 
Committee has been pressing for early and adequate action in 
Washington. In the meantime, not the last of the manufac- 
turers’ problems has been the effort to keep their key personnel 


The Industry and the Veterans: Despite the leadershi 
shown by the aviation industry for the past two years or mo 
in employing discharged service people, both the airlines and th 
manufacturers soon will be wrestling with all kinds of veters 
priority problems. 

Example: A World War II veteran filed suit for $2,129 dan 
ages against Douglas Aircraft Co., asserting that_altheugh he g 
his old job back at the same rate of pay he had received pre 
ously, he had been demoted from the position of “lead man”. 
his absence, the veteran’s department had been merged with am 
other department and the job of “lead man” upgraded. 
Coiumbus, a returned toolnraker sued Curtiss-Wright and ask 
Federal Court to determine whether he was entitled to p 
increases he normally would have received had he not been i 
service. He claimed that had his employment not been inte® 
rupted by military service his pay would have risen from $11 
an hour to $1.50 instead of the $1.20 at which he was re-hire 

The airlines are watching the same type of problem. At 
top of the current agenda of ATA’s Personne] and Labor Re 
tions Committee (which met last week in Chicago) is the sta 
of returning veterans, seniority and pilots’ pay. 
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The Nows 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 


Al Williams vs. Pilot Training: Proponents of a postwar 

ilot training program have been disturbed by a recent article 

Al Williams lambasting CAA’s request to Congress for 

_ $3,500,000 with which to continue the Civil Pilot Training Pro- 

gram. Al calls it “absurd”, and offers this argument in his syn- 
dicated column in the Scripps-Howard newspapers: 

“In the first place, we have hundreds of thousands of Army, 
| Navy and Marine Corps pilots returning to civilian status. These 
' young combat airmen are fully trained. They are looking for 
| jobs in commercial aviation. And eventually they will exceed in 
number the jobs that can be made available within any time 
>... If you can justify expending millions of dollars of tax 
| money for training citizens to earn their livelihood in the flying 
business, why can’t any other group insist upon an equal right 
to spend tax money training other citizens as machinists, drafts- 
' men, painters, lawyers, doctors?” 

(NOTE: We're giving only Al's side of the argument here. 
American Aviation will welcome comments from supporters of a 
> pilot training program.) 


Knotty Problems in Pacific Case: observers of the Pacific 
Case oral argument before the Civil Aeronautics Board feel that 
Northwest Airlines stands a somewhat better-than-good chance 
of receiving the North Pacific route to the Orient. A good 
second choice might be PCA because of its extensive routes in 
the Eastern section of the country which the northern route is 
designed primarily to serve. The selection of a second carrier 
to serve between Seattle and Alaska will be more difficult. 
Alaska Airlines, despite its selection by the Board’s examiners, 
took heavy criticism from other parties in the case, and its 
chances of receiving the route, previously considered good, may 
have been materially lessened. If the route doesn’t go to a 
native Alaskan carrier, the next best bet seems to be United 
Air Lines. 

s 


McCarran Bill and International Fares: Tne civil 
Aeronautics Board’s lack of authority to fix fares for foreign 
air transportation, emphasized when Pan American announced a 
$275 New York-London rate, points up again the agitation for 
Senate Commerce committee action on the bill of Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.), S-1, which would reconstitute CAB as 
an independent agency of the government. In addition, the bill 
would give the Board new administrative powers to deal with 
such matters as foreign air transportation schedules, fares and 
charges. Sen McCarran has been pressing for a hearing on his 
bill for some time but to date has not been successful. 


Short Aviation Observations: The recent CAA-Airlines 
conference was considered of such value that it was agreed to 
repeat it in the future whenever similar problems arise . . . 
| Fixed base operators have been worried about a provision in the 
| Federal Aid airport bills which would deny an operator the 
right to conduct exclusive services on an airport built partially 
' with federal funds . . . Despite the fact his company is pushing 
| helicopter production as a No. 1 project, Larry Bell was gen- 
' erally applauded when he told correspondents touring the 

nation under NAM auspices, that he didn’t want premature 
marketing of helicopters to impair the industry’s future . : 
Right now, he said, the helicopter is ready in its present stage 

of development for industrial and commercial uses—but not for 
| the private flyer . . . Henry Kaiser, who moved in and took 
over the co-axial helicopter invented by young Stanley Hiller, 
Jr. of Berkeley, Calif, says he will develop it independently 
at the Fleetwings Division of Kaiser Cargo Inc., at Bristol, Pa. 
. . . Hiller, who was dropped from the Kaiser enterprise, has 
formed his own company, United Helicopters, Inc., to continue 
rotary-wing aircraft development at Berkeley . . Josh Lee 
last fortnight issued a formal statement that he will not resign 
from the CAB to run for governor of Oklahoma. 
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“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leay- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment .. . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as: always, leads in Safety. 


Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Of 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefiersem Ave., Bulfale 8, N. Y. 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y.. Glendale, Calif., (1500 Flower Sr.) 
and Lezington, Ky., U.S. A.—Caneda, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Now it's our turn to say, 


“Good job, well done!” 


Throughout the war, the U. S. Armed Forces com- 
mended many businesses and industries for out- 
standing service. Now that the war is over, we of 
United Air Lines want to commend the Army Air 
Forces for a splendid job, well done. 


The commanding officers of the Air Transport 
Command had unlimited power over the aircraft 
and personnel of the air lines. They could have 
stripped them of every plane and every pilot. In- 
stead, they recognized commercial air transport 
as a national asset that must be preserved. The 
restraint and understanding with which they ex- 
ercised their power was one very important reason 
for the remarkable record achieved. 


They used air lines planes and personnel as the 
nucleus of the greatest air operation in history — 
the vast Air Transport Command that made 
such a significant contribution to victory. But 
they also saw to it that the air lines were able 
to maintain schedules and provide vital wartime 
transportation. 


To these men, as well as to the members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, who likewise gave 
every possible assistance, we dip wings in salute. 


Ca Gnicgelaee 
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PRESIDENT, UNITED AIR LINES 





SWIFT TRANSFER OF THOUSANDS OF SERVICE MEN BETWEEN COMBAT AREAS AND THE 
U. 8. HAS BEEN PART OF THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND’S HUGE JOB. 





Today the Air Transport Command is speeding the return of service men 
from the far corners of the earth. A major purpose of the Victory Loan is 
to get the veterans home. One way in which every American can say “well 
done” to the Air Transport Command is to buy—and keep—Victory Bonds. 








OF SIZE OR TYPE OF PLANE 


The complete adaptability of the new Bendix* disc brake is most con- 
vineing evidence of its sound engineering and design. 


For here in one compact, simple design, employing the same principles 
of construction, is a brake that brings maximum braking effectiveness 
to all types and sizes of planes. Ranging in size from 9 in. to 31 in. 
diameter, low hydraulic displacement and greater heat absorbing capac- 
ity are combined to assure safer landings. 
In this new Bendix disc brake, the rotors, which are the heat absorbi 
elements, turn with the wheel by means of keys fastened to the wh 
itself. These rotors are made in sections rather than in a continuous 
ring which results in far greater capacity for heat absorption, eliminat- 
ing fading, or warping of either rotating or fixed members. 
And of particular importance to plane manufacturers is the fact that 
this new dise design effects a considerable weight reduction in wheel and 
brake assembly which means more economical and efficient operation. 
Details of this new, better Bendix Brake will be supplied on request. 
Pets. 0.5. PAT. OFF. 


“Bendix propucts DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢* SOUTH BEND 20, INDIANA 


design features 3 


Fixed discs are faced with friction lining; lining 
is segmented to scavenge lining dust and pro- 
vide air circulation. Biminates fading cnd gives 
greater braking force with less contact pressure. 
Rotating members, keyed to the wheels, provide 
large heat-absorbing capacity. 


Rotors are made in segments instead of a con- 
tinvous ring; this allews fer heat expansion 
without warping or cracking. 


=i 


Bendix* Landing Geor ¢ Bendix Prewdrawtc® Shock Struts * Bendix Air- 
plane Wheels + Airplane Brakes * Hydrawlic Master Cylinders and Power- 
Broke Valves make up the list of Beadix Lending Gear Equipment 














benefits every day 
Jjrom the products of 


BORG 





WARNER 





“SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” as painted by James Sessions at the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division at West Pullman, 


Illinois. Of the many interesting o ~ in this pla. 
in manufacturing disc plows, disc 
producer dy tillage steel for the farm implement industry. 
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~\Partners ‘oak the Aviation in- 
dustry” ‘from the start, Borg- 
ead adaster ioales trv eorving 
in out of 10 airplanes. 








PRODUCTI 





| ENGINEERING 





a prnane the most colorful is this rolling of high-carbon steel used 


ultivators and grain drills. This great Borg-Warner unit is the world’s largest 


Down any country road you drive 
the chances are that the farm equip- 
ment in the fields is using Borg- 
Warner parts. For the making and 
shaping of tillage steel are special 
arts in which the Ingersoll Steel & 
Disc Division has pioneered for gen- 
erations. 

However, helping the nation to 
grow its “daily bread”’ is just one of 
many fields in which Borg-Warner 
plays an important role. prod- 
ucts and engineering ingenuity of 
the 28 plants which compose Borg- 
Warner benefit almost every Amer- 
ican every day. For example, not 


only are Borg-Warner parts found 
on 9 out of 10 farms, but also in 9 
out of 10 airplanes and 9 out of 10 
oe of automobiles. And Norge 
erators, ranges and washing 
meron bring better living to mil- 
ieee of homes. 


Innumerable great new advances 
by Borg-Warner will reveal them- 
selves as American industry con- 
verts to peace-time production. For, 
then as now, Borg-Warner’s guiding 
principle, ‘“‘Design it better, make it 
better’, will work in many ways to 
bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, maritie and farm implement industries, and of 


Norge home appliances. . . these units form Borg-Warner: . . 


ICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. 


- BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERV- 
* CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR +* DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG MANU- 


FACTURING « MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « 
PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Seek to Salvage U.S. Weather Networks 





Meteorologists Studying Way to Shunt Global 
Installations From Military to Civilian Channels 


By Epwarp W. PIERsoL 


To U. S. military and civil meteorology 
officials currently are pondering ways 
and means to retain for the benefit of 
this nation’s international air carriers the 
greatest global network of weather ob- 
servation and forecasting stations in his- 
tory. Two alternatives are facing weather 
Stations installed and developed by the 
Army Air Forces and the Navy in foreign 
countries; they must either be abandoned 
in part or completely, or they must be 
operated under new management. 

What stations and how many stations 
should be retained, and who will be the 
new management are among the questions 
for which answers are new being sought 
by the chiefs of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
the AAF Weather Service and the Navy 
Aerology Service who comprise the Com- 
mittee on Aviation Meteorology of the 
Air Coordinating Committee. 

Expansion is Phenomenal 

The phenomenal expansion of military 
weather studies in recent years can be as- 
certained by comparing the size of staffs 
today with what they were in 1940. In 
July of that year, Navy Aerology con- 
sisted of less than 200 officers and men and 
not more than 50 major aerological units. 
The Navy’s weather personnel today con- 
sists of about 6500 officers and men as- 
signed to almost 1400 activities directly 
concerned with meteorological duties. 
The AAF’s staff of weather specialists, 
less than 300 in 1937, now numbers 20,000 
officers and men. On VJ-Day, it was 
operating 1000 units around the world. 
Representing an outlay of some $40,- 
000,000, these AAF stations range in basic 
cost from $1000 to $40,000. 

The prewar picture in other nations 
showed Britain, France, Scandinavia, 
India, and Australia with fairly adequate 
networks. Germany had taken the lead 
in upper-air observation on the continent, 
with European Russia in second place. 

At the war’s conclusion, the 
Weather Service was operating 600 sta- 
tions in foreign countries, many of which 
were erected and maintained in locations 
that never would have been developed 
under any condition other than war. The 





The map on the next two pages shows 
all AAF Weather Service Stations, rang- 





ing from simple observation units to 

advanced RAOB and RAWIN forecast- 

ing installations. This is the first time 

since security restrictions were lifted 

that such a map has been available to 
the public. 
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Navy’s weather system, because of the 
nature of its wartime operations, is 
concentrated in the Pacific where, besides 
a fleet of weather ships and auxiliary 
ship-borne units, stations have been in- 
stalled on some 75 islands. To these 
can be added approximately 20 captured 
Japanese stations in the Carolinas and 
Marianas. The Navy has had a network 
of 200 units in China, operating under a 
cover of secrecy. Its Caribbean and 
South American stations have, in most 
cases, been turned over to the Army. A 
similar arrangement for disposition of 
many of its Pacific installations is now 
under consideration by the Pacific high 
Army and Navy commands. 

Meanwhile, despite growing criticism 
from certain Congressmen whose con- 
stituents are calling insistently for the 
prompt return home of servicemen over- 
seas, many of whom are desperately 
needed to keep the systems alive, the 
maintenance of an adequate network of 
weather units for international aviation 
is protected by a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directive. 

The reconversion policies to be recom- 
mended by the Committee on Aviation 
Meteorology will be in keeping with an 
agreement adopted at the Chicago Inter- 
national Civil Aviation conference last 
year to establish a global weather net- 
work for service, without discrimination, 
to every country under the proposed in- 
ternational organization’s jurisdiction. 
Each contracting state would commit itself 
to provide meteorological establishments 
within its own borders comparable to that 
now maintained in the United States. 


Policy Now Being Shaped 

To provide international air carriers 
with weather service during the interim 
period until an international organization 
assumes control, the Committee is anxious 
for new management to take over the 
surplus U. S. military stations as quickly 
as possible. Where the units are desired 
by foreign governments for operation with 
their own personnel, the property’s trans- 
fer to them is being recommended. In 
this connection a policy is now being 
shaped which would make it a condition 
of the transfer that the new owners and 
operators continue to provide the U. S. 
with weather information. 

During the war, nationals of France 
and China have been trained by the AAF 
in the science of weather observing to 
serve as a nucleus for future operations. 
Today, some U. S. stations are being 
maintained by those countries. 

Actual physical transfer of title to U. S. 
equipment, however, has proved more 
difficult for, while the benefits to the 
national interest resulting from such a 
transfer are obvious, no clear channel 
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Aviation Calendar 


Nov. 15-16—Arizona State Aviation 
Conference, Tucson, auspices Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Nov. 17—Quarterly meeting NAA 
Board of Directors, Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 19—Annual meeting Air Indus- 
tries & Transport Association of Can- 
ada, Seigniory Club, Montebello. 

Nov. 19-21—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 19-20—Tenth annual meeting 
National Aircraft Standards Commit- 
tee, AIA. St. Louls. (Changed from 
Chicago.) 

Nov. 26-27—First Joint Private Fly- 
ing Conference, sponsored by NAA 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 26—ATA Board of Directors, 
Carlton Hotel, Washington. 

Nov. 27—ATA Annual Members meet- 
ing, Carlton Hotel, Washington. 

Dec. 3-5—SAE National Air Transport 
Engineering Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

ec. 8—Sportsman Pilots Association 
meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. 
c 


Dec. 10-11—Third annual meeting, 
Aircraft Distributors and Manufact- 
urers Association, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. 

Dec, 11-12—Western Aviation Con- 
ference, Sacramento, Calif. 

Dec. 13-14—<Alirline Finance and Ac- 
countant Conference, Dallas. 

Dec. 16-17—International Aviation 
Day,” exhibits, air show, etc., Paso, 
auspices Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 17—Wright Brothers Lecture. 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
3:30 p.m., U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 4-6—All American Air Maneuv- 
ers, Miami, Fila. 

Jan. 7-8—GAE annual meeting and 
engineering display, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 8&—IATA North Atlantic rate 
conference, New York. 

Jan. 11-12—Indoor aircraft show in 
Public Hall, Cleveland, auspices Cleve- 
land Aviation Club. 

Jan. 21-22—Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council, Boise Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

Jan. 29—IAS Honors Night Dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Feb. 12—IATA European Rate Con- 
ference, Paris. 

Feb. 21—IATA Middle Hast Rate Con- 
ference, Cairo. 

April 3-5—GAE National Aeronautic 
meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New York. 








for accomplishment of this has yet been 
sighted. AAF legal minds are currently 
struggling to find an answer. The Navy 
is waiting to see what success the Army 
has and will follow suit as a policy be- 
comes d 

Most meteorological services of foreign 
nations involved are eager to take over 
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operation of the U. S. stations but in the 
ease of countries which, for one reason 
er another, are unwilling or unable to 
operate them a third separate, non-profit 
agency might be considered. This agency, 
airline sources feel, could assume all 
conversion problems, matters of training 
foreign personnel, and of operation. 

An example of such an agency could 
be cited in the case of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., veteran non-profit communications 
agency of the U. S. airlines. Many ob- 
servers believe that, in view of the natural 
association of communications with 
weather information transmission, ARINC 
would seem a logical heir apparent for 
certain of the military weather opera- 
tions. 

While admitting an interest in the 
weather system problem, ARINC officials 
have been devoting their attention the 
past few months to the Army Airways 
Communications System. From their 
standpoint, weather system matters can 
be considered after the continuation of 
the communications network is assured. 

In this direction ARINC has been mak- 
ing considerable progress. The organiza- 
tion’s negotiations with AAF Communica- 
tions to the end of retaining the AACS 
network for commercial air carriers have 
been approved by its board of directors 
and by presidents of its member airlines. 
ARINC was urged at a recent meeting 
with management, operations and com- 
munications representatives of the three 
U. S. carriers certificated for transatlantic 
operations to take all steps necessary to 
retain in operation the present communi- 
cations network between New York and 
Calcutta. Further action from this point 
.on is contingent on how soon the Army 
will allow certain portions of AACS to 
be transferred to civilian use, 


CAB Researcher Appointed 
‘American Aviation’ Librarian 


Miss Agnes Gautreaux has joined the 
staff of American eerie meres gy | 
r @ 
~ and Li- 
brarian. In her 
new work, she 
will provide re- 
search and library 
service for the 
staff of AMERICAN 
AvIATION and to 
some extent to its 
subscribers.. 

Miss Gautreaux 
formerly was em- 
ployed in the Air 

rt Infor- 
mation Division 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and prior 
to that she was assistant librarian at the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Her 
most recent research studies at the CAB 
covered the coordination of foreign air- 
information as involved in U. S. 

operations. 





Gautreaux 


Air Coordinating Group 
Formed; Clayton Chairman 


Lovett, Burden, Pogue, 
Sullivan Also Members 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


EVELATION of the existence of a 

permanent Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, consisting of the top aviation offi- 
cials in five departments of the govern- 
ment, has encouraged the aviation indus- 
try to believe that matters of policy per- 
taining to aviation’s transition from war 
to peace will now receive the intelligent 
consideration which they deserve. 

Information of the existence of this 
committee was first revealed when its 
subcommittee on Demobilization of the 
Aircraft Industry made its report to the 
Senate O’Mahoney Committee during the 
latter part of October. Two days later, 
the Air Coordinating Committee an- 
nounced that it had had a relatively 
secret existence since March 27, 1945. 

The Committee consists of William L. 
Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Chairman; Robert A. Lovett, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air; John L. Sulli- 
van, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air; William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; and L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. T. P. Wright, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, is executive secretary. 

The Committee was created in antici- 
pation of the postwar expansion of civil 
aviation and to fill a long recognized need 
for coordinated action by the agencies of 
the Federal government, that are charged 
with responsibilities in the aviation field. 
It was pointed out that the ACC is not an 
operating committee. Rather it confines 
itself solely to matters of policy affecting 
aviation’s transition from a war to a 
peacetime basis. 

Its functions provide that it examine 
aviation problems and developments af- 
fecting more than one department or 
agency charged by Congress with respon- 
sibility in this field and recommend inte- 
grated policy for action by the agencies 
represented on the Committee or by the 
President, subject to the provisions of the 
present or future applicable Federal 
statutes. This is designed to prevent 
duplication of activities and overlapping 
of functions. 

By confining itself solely to policy mat- 
ters, Committee spokesmen said it does 
not introduce another administrative 
layer in the handling by the Federal gov- 
ernment of aviation’s activities and leaves 
each agency free to administer its activi- 
ties as assigned by Congress. 

Among the problems now under con- 
sideration are: (1) Foreign air rights 
needed by U. S. flag aviation, (2) Rela- 
tion of this Government with, and pro- 
posed programs for action by, PICAO, 
(3) Demobilization of the aircraft indus- 
try, (4) Postwar =" training, (5) Post- 

war accessibility to the general public of 
technica data concerning wartime avia- 
tion experience, (6) Commercial possi- 
bilities of lighter-than-air aircraft, (7) 
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Postwar policy respecting air tele-com- 
munications affecting aviation. 

Standing subcommittees, with specially 
designated chairmen, are now at work 
preparing reports and recommendations 
dealing with the following subjects: 
PICAO matters, Stokeley Morgan, avia- 
tion section, State Dept., chairman; Tech- 
nical Standards of Aeronautical Charts, Lt, 
Commander Jermiah Morton, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, chairman; Demobiliza- 
tion of Aircraft Industry, Capt. Roger F, 
Murray, War Dept. secretary; Research 
and Information (newly organized, no 
chairman yet appointed); Aviation Mete- 
orology, Dr. Francis Reichelderfor, chief 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, chairman: 


Special subcommittees and the subjects 
of their study are: Foreign Air Bases and 
Rights, Joe Wallstrom, aviation section, 
State Dept., chairman; Lighter than Air 
Transportation, Dr. Irston Barnes, direc- 
tor of the Economic Bureau, CAB, chair- 
man; Consolidation of Government Aero- 
nautical Publications, Ben J. Stern, assis- 
tant administrator, press relations, CAA, 
chairman. Stern’s committee hopes to 
bring about standardization of procedures 
between the various departments of the 
government dealing with charts, maps, 
instrument approach procedures, let down 
practices and instrument low approach 
procedures, 

Myron A. Tracy, Room 5110 Commerce 
Bldg., formerly acting director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, is secre- 
tary of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
He said that in view of the fact that the 
War, Navy, State, Commerce and CAB 
have their top aviation officials repre- 
sented on the committee, important policy 
recommendations affecting all phases of 
aviation could be expected from this new 
setup. The committee, however, can only 
recommend policy to the respective de- 
partments, none of which are bound by 
the committee decisions. To date, he 
stated, the decisions of the committee have 
been unanimous. 


C. R. Smith Expects Russia 
To Join in Reciprocal Plan 


Arguing for a “Freedom of the Air” 
policy and endorsing the “Five Freedoms” 
agreement of the International Civil Avia- 
tion conference, C. R.-Smith. chairman of 
the board of American Airlines, told 4 
New York Herald Tribune Forum on Cur- 
rent Problems last fortnight, that he be- 
lieved Russia would join in a reciprocal 
plan for world air commerce. 

Smith noted that Great Britain had de- 
clined to accept the five principles and 
“reserved the air space over its Empire 
for future negotiations.” 

“It is difficult to be exact about the 
convictions which affected the British at- 
titude,” he said. “From the beginning of 
the conference, the position of Britain 
indicated an imtense desire that inter- 
national civil aviation should become the 
subject of detailed regulations. 
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Procurement Recommendation 
Meets With Industry Favor 


Coordinating Committee Sees 
Minimum Need of 3000 Planes 


es eADERS in the aircraft industry are 
today mulling over two important air 

icy recommendations embodied in the 
report of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee to the O’Mahoney Surplus Property 
Subcommittee of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs committee on Oct. 31. 

The one recommendation deals with a 

minimum military aircraft procurement 
to secure an adequate base for 
expansion in an emergency to be 
on an annual production of 3,000 military 
airplanes having an airframe weight of 
at least 30,000,000 pounds. second 
provides for the dispersal of military pro- 
duction to newly built government air- 
craft plants in the interior of the country 
in the interests of national security, both 
from the viewpoint of expansibility and 
vulnerability to attack. 

Generally speaking, industry leaders 
were satisfied with the rough outlines of 
the procurement program but were op- 
posed to dispersal of military production 
from coastal areas. 

The procurement and dispersal pro- 
gram is based on a report prepared for 
the Air Coordinating Committee by a 
Subcommittee on Demobilization of the 
Aircraft Industry composed of Col. John 
G. Moore, Deputy Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff-4, representing the War Department; 
Capt. L. D. Webb, Director of the Produc- 
tion Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
representing the Navy Department; and 
T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, representing the Department of 
Commerce; with Capt. Roger F. Murray, 
I, of the Army Air Forces serving as 
secretary. The report is based on a pro- 
gram of studies which has been carried 
on over a two-year period. Extensive 
research and field work by the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command at Wright Field 
were used in correlating Army, Navy, 
and Department of Commerce viewpoints 
on the major problems facing the air- 
craft industry. Based on this detailed 
analysis, the following specific recom- 
mendations were made to the O’Mahoney 
subcommittee: 


Research ‘Must Not Stop’ 


1. The peacetime research and development 
Program of the Army and Navy must not 
stop with experimental versions of the latest 
and most effective weapons of air power. 
Such weapons must be thoroughly engineered 
8Md tested so that they are actually ready 
for large scale production if necessary. 

2.It is believed that the minimum pro- 
curement program to secure an adequate base 
for expansion in an emergency must include 
the annual production of 3,000 military air- 

having an airframe weight of at 
least 30,000,000 pounds. This volume is re- 
quired to maintain the reservoir of engineer- 
ing, tooling, and production skills which are 
eeneate for a rapid acceleration of out- 


3. To assist in the preservation of an in- 
dustry of this size for national defense pur- 
poses, the policy of the government should 
be to make surplus aircraft plants available 
to the aircraft industry on favorable terms 
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which give recognition to the present low 
level of production. 

4. From the standpoint of national security, 
including both expansibility and vulner- 
ability to atiack, the preservation of a major 
portion of the dispersion of aircraft produc- 
tion achieved during World War II is es- 
sential. The Congress should give adequate 
weight to this factor in determining what 
action should be taken. It has been deter- 
mined that such dispersion can be achieved 
as @ practical matter and that the major 
items of direct cost involved do not exceed 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

5. To be able to meet a realistic schedule 
of mobilization requirements, comprehensive 
preparations must be made by the Army and 
Navy, by other governmental agencies, and 
by industry during the peacetime years. 
Such preparations provide the most econom- 
ical means of assuring our readiness to ex- 
pand production and can produce savings in 
effort and expenditures out of all proportion 
to their cost. This industrial mobilization 
planning should be started at once and ap- 
propriations should be specifically earmarked 
for this purpose. Initially, $5,000,000 a year 
would enable the Army and Navy to organize 
their efforts for an aircraft expansion pro- 


gram and secure the necessary detailed plans 
from industry. In subsequent years, the 
cost might run somewhat above or below the 
$10,000,000 level. 

6. The War and Navy Departments should 
own and be able to convert promptly to air- 
craft production specialized airframe and 
engine plants having an aggregate floor area 
of at least 26,000,000 square feet. Individual 
plants have been selected for this purpose. 
Any space in these plants not utilized for 
peacetime aircraft production should be 
available for lease to industry in general, 
subject to recapture upon the declaration 
of a national emergency and a prohibition 
against major structural alterations which 
would impair their suitability for aircraft 
production. If, as anticipated, a substantial 
part of this reserve capacity is leased for 
peacetime production, there will be no direct 
cost. Bven if none of the space is leased, 
however, the maintenance cost will not ex- 
ceed $2,400,000 a year. In the case of plants 
to which title is now held by the Defense 
Plant Corporation, transfer to the War and 
Navy Departments should be made without 
the formalities of reimbursement or the 
transfer of funds. 

7. The War and Navy Departments should 
maintain a reserve of 65,000 general purpose 
machine tools, transfers of title from the 
Defense Plant Corporation being made as 
necessary. The tools should be preserved 
and stored in sections of the reserve plants. 
The initial cost for storage will not exceed 
$3,500,000 over and above the cost of prepara- 
tion for disposal. In subsequent years, a 
nominal cost of $75,000 to $150,000 a year 
should cover supervision of this reserve. 
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Comment by Manufacturers 


Three aircraft manufacturers responded to AMERICAN AvIATION’s request for 
reactions to the Air Coordinating Committee’s recommendations on air policy 
to Congress. The manufacturers are to present written statements to the 
O’Mahoney subcommittee probably late this month, after the Surplus Property 
Administration has submitted its report and recommendations on plant disposal. 

From Donald W.° Douglas, president of Douglas Aircraft Co. came this 
statement: 

“This nation cannot trust the destiny of its future to the safety of a Maginot 
Line thinking. We cannot like a giant ostrich hide our heads or plants under 
the inland sands. I do not believe removal of our aircraft plants to midwestern 
locations is an answer to the problems and dangers of the next war if one 
should come unless all public utilities, transportation, worker dwellings and 
everything else that goes with the community are placed underground along 
with airframe plants. No locality is safe from air attack. It is my considered 
opinion that constant intelligent technological research and development will 
provide a more dependable and elastic defense from sudden attack than mere 
removal of aircraft plants from their present locations. So long as danger of 
war exists, America must have the most modern, invincible striking force, 
powerful enough to find and destroy our enemy and his homeland before he 
can destroy us.” 


Wired Alfred Marchev, president of Republic Aviation Corp.: 

“Generally speaking I believe Air Coordinating Committee recommendations 
are sound. Presumably they are in a position to know what Army and Nav 
consider necessary in way of standing air forces and level of production specif- 
ically. However I feel that suggestion to keep commercial production in home 
plants while handling military production inland is unworkable unless and 
until the volume of production of both types is great enough to require proper 
use of large facilities built during the War and permit division of managerial 
responsibilities without injury to effective production. Also as a layman, I 
wonder whether dispersal inland will solve the problem of protection against 
enemy air attacks. Strong defense over all areas and at forward bases would 
seem to be better than dispersal. Also realism should be applied to main- 
taining tool reserve since aeronautical progress must be hand in hand with 
tool research and development progress.” 

Said G. W. Vaughan, president of Curtiss-Wright Corp.: “The recent recom- 
mendations of the Air Coordinating Committee are steps in the direction of an 
urgently needed long-range government policy for national security. If 
translated into congressional action, many mistakes following World War I will 
be avoided and the cause for a lasting peace will be immeasurably served.” 

Several manufacturers wired American Aviation they were not prepared to 
comment on the Air Coordinating Committee’s recommendations at this time. 
A number of the west coast manufacturers opposed the dispersal idea when 
the Kilgore subcommittee held hearings in Seattle two months ago. 
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NASAO in Conflict with CAA 
Over Punishment of Violators 


Anderson Named President 
At St. Louis Convention 


By Ertc BraMiey 
FAURE to reach agreement with CAA 

over states’ rights in the punishing of 
pilots who violate regulations, and form- 
ulation of a policy of concerted action to 
help CAA get funds to operate certain 
airport: control towers, highlighted the 
15th annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials in 
St. Louis Nov. 5-7. 

A wide range of problems was dis- 
cussed by the more than 80 state and 
federal officials attending the meetings. 
States’ rights, control towers, surplus 
airports, pending federal airport legisla- 
tion. provosed economic and safety regu- 
lations for non-scheduled operators, and 
airmarking were among the subjects on 
the agenda. 

Succeeds ‘Buck’ Steers 

William L. Anderson, executive director 
of the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Com- 
mission, was elected president of NASAO, 
succeeding Sheldon “Buck” Steers of 
Michigan. Election of Anderson, who has 
been an aggressive spokesman for the 
organization, met with wide approval. 

The states’ rights issue came up in con- 
nection with discussion of the uniform 
state aviation act which NASAO had 
drafted last year and which has been 
enacted in several states. A CAA group, 
headed by George Burgess, assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
went to the St. Louis meeting to discuss 

which CAA wants made in the 
act. State officials went along on all 
changes except the one involving punish- 
ment of pilots. 

CAA claimed that a state may require 
registration of federal airman and air- 
craft certificates, but only for revenue- 
raising purposes or a_ substitution for 
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money and was having trouble getting 
the Budget Bureau and Congressional ap- 
propriations committee to agree that this 
was a proper CAA function. He held out 
hope that funds may be incorporated in 
the 1947 budget and also some obtained 
through ai deficiency appropriation. 
Charges were made by A. H. Near of 
Louisville that CAA had “very definitely 
muffed the ball” because it should have 
been seeking the funds a long time ago. 

At its final meeting NASCO adopted 
a resolution promising to support CAA 
in obtaining the funds for the 
operation of the towers (about 125 are 
involved). 

Also up for discussion were the McCar- 
ran and Lea Airports bills, now awaiting 
action of a Senate-House conference. 
The Lea bill, it was pointed out, would 
require all municipalities receiving federal 
airport funds to get CAA approval of all 
contracts and leases relating to the use 
of such airports. 

“The effect of these provisions,” said 
a resolution, “taken together with a pro- 
posed new economic regulation arid safety 
regulation of the CAA is to deprive a 
municipality of any and all authority in 
connection with the use of and manage- 
ment of municipal airports while at the 
same time charging the municipality and 
its taxpayers with the responsibility for 
its repair and maintenance.” 

The association then went on record as 
stating that “legislation, which by in- 
direct means, nationalized the airport sys- 
tem of the United States is repugnant to 
the best interests of the public and to the 
sound development of a free civil aviation 
industry.” 

Would Charge for Offices 

In connection with the airport legisla- 
tion, NASAO also went on record as 
favoring channeling of federal funds 
through state agencies rather than directly 
to communities; wanting the right to 
charge federal agencies for airport office 
space, and giving communities financial 
credit for airport work done after pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The proposed economic and safety regu- 
lations for non-scheduled operators were 
explained to the meeting by CAB and 
CAA officials, who emphasized that they 
were looking for industry reaction be- 
fore putting the regulations in final form. 
Fred Lanter, of CAA explained the 
difficulty encountered in trying to define 
“common carrier,” which the regulations 
would affect. It seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion that there may be many 
operators who will not be affected by 


Vogelback New Director 
Of ANLC Aircraft Division 


Edward Vogelback, special assistant 
Thomas McCabe, Army-Navy Liquidatioh 
Commissioner, was to assume his new 
duties as director of the aircraft division, 
ANLC around Nov. 15 as successor tp 
William W. Brinckerhoff, who resigned tp 
return to private business. 
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the regulations because they will not fal 
in the common carrier category. State 
officials were satisfied that they will b 
able to file additional material with CAB 
and again be heard before the regulations 
are in final form. 

On the question of airports which the 
Army is declaring surplus, NASAO went 
on record as favoring their quick retum 
to civil operators, and asked that when- 
ever possible “interim permits be issued 
authorizing public use, operation and 
maintenance of these airport propertie 
in order to avoid constricting delays which 
may be occasioned by awaiting the for 
mality of legal transfer of these facilities 
from military to civil authority.” 

A resolution was adopted “wholeheart- 
edly” endorsing the proposal now befor 
Congress calling for establishment of a 
single department of national defens 
with co-equal air, ground and naval 
forces. Another resolution asked can- 
cellation of the emergency wartime civil 
air regulation requiring the basing @ 
aircraft at airports designated by the CAA 
Administrator. Cooperation in an aif 
marking program was also promised by 
NASAO. 

In addition to Anderson, the following 
officers were elected: 

Clarence Cornish, director of the Indiam 
Aeronautics Commission, first vice president, 
David M. Giltinan, secretary of the West Vir 
ginia board, second vice president; Leo De 
vaney, director of the Oregon State Boaw 
of Aeronautics, third vice president, and 
ward Knapp, director of the Vermont Ase 
nautics Commission, secretary-treasurer. 

Regional directors are Arthur Tully, dire 
tor of the Massachusetts Aeronautics Com 
mission; Asa Rountree, Alabama Departmeli 
of Aeronautics; Leslie Schroeder, comm 
sioner of the Minnesota Department of Ae 
nautics; I. V. Packard, director of Ae 
nautics in Nebraska; Joseph Bergin, directa 
of the Utah Aeronautics Commission, an 
William Ferguson, secretary of the Monta 
Aeronautics Commission. These officials hart 
been given the job of meeting two or thre 
times a year with CAA regional men 
achieve uniformity of administrative polici# 
and interpretation of federal regulations & 
the local level. 

The legislative committee, NASAO’s mo 
important group, was also named. It o# 
sists of Tully; Schroeder; Dexter Marti 
director of the South Carolina Aeronaut 
Commission; Clarence Cornish, and E. 
Fenimore, director of the Maryland Aeron 
tics Commission. 





respect of the 
capable man for the job. 





State Officials Ask McMullen’s Return to CAA Airport Job 


Twenty-five state aviation officials have addressed a letter to CAA Administrator 
T. P. Wright asking that Col. A. B. McMullen, who headed the CAA airport 
division before entering the Army, be given the job of Assistant Administrator 
for Airports upon his release from military service. The officials, who drafted 
the letter during the National Association of State Aviation Officials meeting 
in St. Louis, pointed out that McMullen, while in his CAA post, commanded the 

state men with whom he worked and was recognized as the most 
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British Cabinet Advocates 
Nationalization of Airlines 


Former Government's Plan 
Scrapped by Laborites 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


RITAIN’S Labor government last fort- 

night announced its civil aviation 
policy: nationalization of all airlines and 
transport airports. 

Thrown on to the scrap heap was the 
plan worked out by the former coalition 
government, providing for participation 
in aviation by railroads and steamship 
companies. 

The policy announcement, on which 
general comment in the London press was 
unfavorable, will be followed by a White 


Paper. 

Lord Winster, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
told Parliament that: 
®There are to be three publicly owned 
airline corporations, each independent 
and separate, with different areas of 
operation. 
®There will be no financial participa- 
tion by surface transport concerns in 
British civil aviation. 
®All British commercial transport air- 
ports will be acquired by the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation and will pass to public 
ownership. 
®The Ministry of Civil Aviation will be 
represented in the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, and the Brabazon Committee 
on aircraft will continue. 
®Charter flying will be open to private 
operators. 
®There will be no restrictions on pri- 
vate flying or gliding except such as is 
needed for safety. 

The three corporations will be (1) one 
to operate to the British Commonwealth, 
North America and the Far East—British 
Overseas Airways; (2) another to operate 
to Europe and internally within the 
British Isles, and (3) a third to operate 
to South America via West Africa. 

If other corporations or subsidiaries are 
found to be desirable, they may be formed 
at the discretion of the Minister of Civil 
Aviation. 

Although surface transport interests 
will be given no financial share in British 
air transport, the operations of the air- 
line corporations will be integrated with 
land and sea transport systems after dis- 
cussions with their representatives, Par- 
liament was told. 

The Minister of Civil Aviation will ap- 
point the separate boards of each of the 
corporations and will also have powers 
of dismissal. However, the ister is 
not to interfere with the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the companies or decisions of 
the boards except in exceptional circum- 


Legislation will be required to set up 
the new proposals, and until it is enacted 
BOAC will be responsible for all external 
British air services and will inaugurate 
European and South American services. 
The board of BOAC is to be strengthened. 

Existing airline operators are to be 
bought out at a fair price, it was an- 
nounced. Until the new legislation is 
complete, internal services in the United 
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Kingdom will be operated by existing 
companies, 

A “public tribunal” will be set up to 
consider adequacy of facilities, fares and 
rates on United Kingdom airlines, 

Because air transport is a young in- 
dustry, a youthful approach to it is neces- 
sary, Lord Winster told Parliament, adding 
that the government was not going to put 
“new wine in old bottles” by letting rail- 
roads and shipping companies control 
aviation. 

Lord Swinton, former Civil Aviation 
Minister who represented Britain at the 
Chicago conference, asserted that the an- 
nouncement was “the most disappointing 
and damning proposal ever put forward 
in this House.” Pointing out that “we 
have a tough uphill fight against such ex- 
perienced operators at Pan American Air- 
ways and American Export Airlines if we 
are going to gain our place in the air,” 
Lord Swinton said, “Everybody is start- 
ing services here, and where are our 
planes? Will this plan, with all its delays 
and fresh starts, get us into the air any 
faster? Certainly not.” 

Lendon press comment was almost all 
unfavorable—“political prejudice has 
frozen out private enterprise”; “frankly 
a es “the dead hand of state con- 
trol.” 

Elsewhere, opinion was somewhat di- 
vided. A majority of officials were in- 
clined to point out that such a policy was 
to be expected under a Labor government, 
but others were surprised that Labor had 
decided to go so far at this time (Only a 
week before the announcement one Lon- 
don paper was predicting that there 
would be no immediate nationalization). 

‘Freedom of Action’ Needed 

One British official, who has been close 
to aviation matters, seemed confident that 
the plan will work provided that the three 
companies get competent men on their 
boards and are allowed freedom of action 
to develop the routes. Although there 
will not be competition between the three 
companies there may be “rivalry” between 
them that will aid the development of 
civil aviation, he said. 

Even the decision to leave charter flights 
to private enterprise did not meet with 
whole-hearted approval. Some officials 
in London pointed out that BOAC will 
have a right to enter this field, and by 
having control of airfields and probably 
owning better equipment, it could, with 
state aid, easily outstrip private firms. 

A digest of editorial comment from the 
London press follows: 

The Times—"Private enterprise will not only 
have no financial interest in the new services 
but is invited to contribute in correlating air 
and surface traffic towards the success of a 
policy to which it is frankly opposed. The 
plan expressly awaits definition in a White 
Paper. It was set out in vague and general 
terms. It was open to the government to 
recommend to their supporters the bridgeplan, 
the compromise which leading ministers had 
helped to shape in an earlier government. They 
have proferred what is frankly a gamble, to 
say the least, in rejecting this and choosing a 
largely untried and highly contentious sys- 
Telegraph—"“Little in the government's new 
civil aviation policy justifies the optimistic 





Operators in United Kingdom 

recent announcement by the 
British Labor Government of its 
plans to nationalize all scheduled 
airlines stated that internal services 
would be continued by private 
operators until the Government had 
set up its public-owned corporation 
for domestic and European routes. 
There follows a list of the present 
operators in the United Kingdom 
and their principal scheduled 
services: 

Air Commerce, Ltd.—Liverpool-Belfast; 
Liverpool-London; Liverpool-Isle of 
Man. 

Allied Airways, Ltd.—Aberdeen Wick- 
Kirkwall-Shetland. 

Channel Islands Airways, Ltd.—Jer- 
sey-London; Guernsey-London; Jersey- 
Southampton; Guernsey-Southampton; 
Jersey-Guernsey. 

Great Western & Southern Air Lines— 
Liverpool-London; Liverpool - Belfast; 
Land’s End-Scilly Islands. 

Isle of Man Air Services, Ltd.—Liver- 
pool-Isle of Man. 

Railway Air Services, Ltd.—London- 
Liverpool - Belfast; Liverpool - Dublin; 
Glasgow-Liverpoo! - London; Glasgow - 
Belfast. 

Scottish Airways, Ltd.—Inverness- 
Kirkwall-Shetland; Inverness - Storno- 
way; Glasgow-Belfast; Glasgow-Cambel- 
ton; Glasgow-Islay; Glasgow-Tiree-Ben- 
becula-North Uist-Stornoway; Glasgow- 
Stornoway. 

West Coast Air Services, Ltd.—Liver- 
pool-London; Liverpool-Belfast; Liver- 
pool-Dublin. 











forecasts and assurances with which it is 
liberally larded. Insofar as it differs from the 
policy laid down last March, the changes are 
such as to inspire disquiet rather than confi- 
dence. Political prejudice has frozen out pri- 
vate enterprise, and in this case it is private 
enterprise which can give an immense con- 
tribution of practical experience to what must 
be in scale if not in kind a new service. The 
risk which the railways and shipping com- 
panies were willing to shoulder is to be placed 
on the shoulders of the taxpayer.” 

Financial Times—“The railways were well 
equipped for the provision of internal air 
services and the shipowners for the operation 
of overseas lines. Both branches had indicated 
their ability to work without aid of subsidy. 
It is not intended, said Lord Winster, that civil 
aviation shall be conducted by one monopoly 
corporation but the government proposals are 
monopoly by any normal definition.” 

Daily Mail—‘It is a rash adventure and it 
will be instructive to see how it fares against 
the brilliantly organized privately controlled 
airlines of the United States. We may be sure 
that the Americans will give us a run for our 
money and it is hard to believe that a bureau- 
cratic body will ever be able to compete with 
them with any hope of success.” 

Express—In its plans for the nationalizing 
of civil aviation and long distance cable and 
radio communications the government reveals 
a blindness to the needs and in- 
terests of Britain’s postwar future. While 19 
eager firms for all these years have been pul- 
ling America into the air by competition with 
each other, Britain has made little progress 
because of the dead hand of state control. 
This infant industry the development of which 
is of such boundless consequence to Britain and 
the Empire has been straining for years to get 
out of its swaddling clothes. Now it is offered 
a straight jacket.” 

Herald—"“The Labor government desires the 
fullest international cooperation for air trans- 
port. Unfortunately it is not possible at pres- 
ent to secure agreement for international 
ownership and operation of the world’s trunk 
air routes. If the ideal of international owner- 
ship is not yet attainable it is at least within 
our power to ensure that the development of 
British airlines should be a public responsibil- 
ity and not a medium for private exploitation.” 


























A.B. Aerotransport Growing 
Into Major Air Operation 


Flying a Dozen Routes; 
Florman, Norlin at Helm 
By Wayne W. ParrisH 


TOCKHOLM—tThe little Swedish air- 
line, A. B. Aerotransport, which Car! 
Florman started 21 years ago is blossom- 
ing out into one of the big air transport 
operations of the world. Astute, shrewd, 
international Florman is now 59 years 
old. Second in command is blue-eyed, 
open-faced and likeable Per A. Norlin, 
42, who apparently is destined to head 
up the international operations which 
the Swedes hope will girdle the globe. 
Five months after the end of the 
fighting in Europe, the Swedes are flying 
a dozen or more routes and are expanding 
as rapidly as equipment and personnel 
will permit. They have the jump on 
every other country in Europe. Unless 
their expansion moves more rapidly than 
their capacity for efficient absorption, the 
Swedes have a big future in the air, far 


ome 








bigger than their prewar role as a 
European operator. 

Sitting between unknown Russia and 
worried England, and on top of the 
troubled European nations, the Swedish 
position is exceptionally good at the 
moment. And no other country in the 
world has so completely adopted Ameri- 
can aviation concepts and procedures as 
the Swedes. What Sweden does in 
aviation is of vital interest to the U. S. 

There are two Swedish aviation com- 
panies, both closely affiliated. The parent 
concern is A. B. Aerotransport, Swedish 
Air Lines, which was founded by Flor- 
man in 1924 and in which the Swedish 
government has a 95% ownership. Prior 
to the war, ABA flew to most of the 
capitals of Europe. 

But in 1940 the Swedes, along with the 
Danes: and Norwegians, began to plan 
for trans-Atlantic service and decided to 
pool their efforts. The war came before 
anything could be started and sub- 
sequently the Swedes decided to form a 
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Office on an Island 


ABA, Swedish Airlines, has the 
oldest traffic office in the world—it 
is a 13th Century house at Visby on 
the island of Gotland off the east 
coast of Sweden. 











separate company known as Sila, Swedish 
Intercontinental Airlines, 100% owned by 
private capital. Per Norlin, who is vice 
president of ABA, was made president of 
Sila and during his numerous visits to the 
U. S. he has spearheaded the Scandinavian 
plans and has made plenty of friends in 
the States. He was an ideal selection for 
the post and he has learned plenty from 
his visits. Quite a few personne] from 
ABA have been to the States to leam 
how we do things with the result that 
Sila will be quite American throughout 

The joint Scandinavian plans for trans- 
Atlantic services have never been 
abandoned. Currently the Danes, through 
their airline, DDL, are working closely 
with the Swedes. The Norwegians are not 
yet reorganized but they, and probably 
the Finns, will join up in due course. They 
have all agreed on the term, Scandinavian 
Airlines System, to cover the joint efforts 
across the Atlantic. It is clear, how- 
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Stock i ‘erminal—Shown in these photos are the modern facilities at the Bromma airport terminal, Stockholm, Sweden. 
holm’s Air T — An -exterior of the terminal is pictured in the upper lefé hand photo, while at upper right is the 
downtown terminal of AB Aerotransport, from which busses leave for the airport. At lower left is the interior of the Bromma terminal, 


showing customs, ticket counters and restaurant facilities. At lower right is an ABA transport (DC-3) on the ramp. 
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shown in center. 
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These are the men who run A. B. Aerotransport: 


ever, that the leaders in the effort are 
the Swedes. Not only have they been 
in the best position to do so, but they 
have the” best concept of air transporta- 
tion. They have a know-how which many 
other countries lack. 

Today ABA and Sila are flying about 
160,000 kilometers weekly, of which total 
Sila accounts for 20,000 miles on trans- 
Atlantic flights. 

Total personne] amounts to 1,000 and 
this total is being increased by about 
100 employes a month. There are 58 
pilots now and they will need about 120 

3 Americans 


They are by 

Dutch, Danes 

Finns, since the available supply of 
Swedish pilots is not adequate. 

In the best prewar year, ABA cleared 


’ 60,000 pasengers in and out of Bromma 


Airport, Stockholm. This year the total 
will reach 100,000 and should rise rapidly 
from now on. 

ABA has five JU-52s for internal fly- 
ing within Sweden and for the route to 
Oslo, Norway. A Fokker F-12 is used 
on the short shuttle between Malmo 
and Copenhagen, and 8 DC-3s are now 
being fixed up for European routes. Six 
DC-4s are on order for delivery in 
December through February and these 
will be used chiefly for trans-Atlantic 
service and trunk routes in Europe and 
to Rio de Janeiro. Right now Sila is 
flying converted B-17s, but only about 
three passengers can be carried across the 
Atlantic. 

Sila Carrying Mail 

Sila is already carrying considerable 
mail from Europe. On a recent trip a 
ton of mail from Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland and other points here- 
tofore isolated by war, was collected and 
transported across the Atlantic to New 
York. 

One complicating incident is the effort 
being made by the Swedish government 
to force a merger of ABA and Sila. Flor- 
man and Norlin, aided by- various in- 
dustries, wish to keep the government 
out of the intercontinental airline, and 
would also like to eliminate the govern- 
ment from ABA. The negotiations will 
take time, but it seems likely that the 
government interest may be reduced and 
that Swedish private capital will be 
enabled to develop air transport. 

Internally in Sweden, ABA is charging 
the lowest airline fares in the world—28 
cents per mile and competitive with 
second class rail fares. ABA 
isn’t making any money on this fare, but 
it is charging 12 cents a mile on external 
Toutes and thus the domestic passengers 
benefit by a low rate made possible by 

rates outside the country. But 
ABA admits that it will not be able to 
Tetain the high external rate for long. 

Right now there is far more business 

everywhere than ABA can handle. 
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Duvander, Turc Bielkegard. 


Here is a list of schedules operated by 
ABA and Sila as of Nov. 1: 
Stockholm-Prague, weekly 


' Stockholm-Warsaw, weekly 

Within Sweden the services are: 

To Sundsvall and Lulea, daily 

To Gothenberg, thrice daily three times a 
week and twice daily four days a week 


So crowded are conditions in Stockholm 
that ABA has its offices in five different 
locations. It needs space badly. In addi- 
tion it has a pavilion terminal in the 
downtown area from which buses depart 
for the airport, and a downtown ticket 
office in a good location. 

Its shops and hangars at Bromma Air- 
port are impressive. One large hangar, 
wisely constructed with foresight for 
C-54s some years ago, is to be used for 
major overhauls. A second hangar is 
for routine maintenance. Each is equip- 
ped with electrically-operated sliding 
doors, a unique feature of which is a hot 
air pressure screen at the hangar edge 
to keep out cold air when the door is 
open. The hangars are just now being 
put in shape for the DC-4s, since they 
were used by the Swedish government for 
plane construction during the war and 
were just recently turned back to ABA. 

The shops and engineering offices are 
completely modern and well lighted. The 
instrument overhaul section is as com- 
plete and clean as any shop in the U. S. 
It is obvious that ABA has been plan- 
9 big operations. 

airport terminal building at 
Bromma is to be replaced by a larger 
structure soon. Even the old municipal 
hangar is to be torn down to provide 
more room for terminal facilities. There 
is talk of a new big international airport 
north of Stockholm; but such a project is 
several years away, at best, and Bromma 
can well serve Stockholm for some years 
to come. Its runways are limited to 
6,000 feet, but these are adequate. 

— to Americans is the low ceil- 
ings er which ABA and other 
European airlines operate. ABA operates 
in and out of Bromma with as little as 
150 foot ceilings, and in all of its many 
years of operations has had only one 
fatal accident except for the two DC-3s 
shot down by the Germans during the 
war. 

ABA and Sila have many plans. Sila 
will be the spearhead for world-wide 
services. Already it is operating com- 
mercially to Canada and soon will be 
commercially to the U.S. Next 


operating 
will be Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 





L. to R.—Per Norlin, Carl Florman, Karl Larsson, Marshall Lindholm, Georg Lindow, Karl Lignell, Ake 


in South America via Lisbon and Bathurst. 
Cairo and Madagascar are also on the 
list. China is in the offing, and Mexico 
City and Cuba are not to be overlooked. 

It is clear that the Swedes feel strongly 
that they can take over the fallen em- 
pires of other nations such as Germany 
and Italy. Like the Dutch they feel that 
a small nation has a chance to operate 
successfully around the world, com- 
peting with larger nations by offering 
better service and operating with slightly 
lower costs. One handicap in such a 
scheme is the small number of expert 
personnel available, and at the present 
time a relatively few men are carrying 
enormous loads. It remains to be seen 
whether a smal] nation can provide suffi- 
cient leaders to operate a world-wide air- 
line system—it is no small responsibility. 

But certain it is that the Swedes are 
playing, and will continue to play, a major 
role in European aviation. They have 
been first on the spot and are better or- 
ganized than such competitors as the 
French, Belgians and the British. 

Swedish Manufacturer Busy 

The Swedes will probably not always 
use American aircraft. A Swedish manu- 
facturing firm is building some 25-pas- 
senger transports and ABA has ordered 
some of them. If the plane is success- 
ful, and it should be since it has had the 
DC-3 and other types to draw upon, the 
U. S. loses a market for this type aircraft 
and the plane may be good enough for 
the Swedes to sel] elsewhere. As far as 
long-range four-engined aircraft are con- 
cerned, the U. S. probably will keep the 
Swedish market for a long time. 

One example of Swedish ingenuity is 
the agreement with Ethiopia by which 
the Swedes will organize all air traffic 
and aviation for that country. [If its 
25-passenger airplane is successful, this 
means a manufacturing market as well as 
an outlet for air services, airport build- 
ing, and the like. 

Currently, ABA and Sila are good 
customers of U. S. aviation. In addition 
to Douglas Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney and 
Wright Aeronautical, here are the names 


‘of companies from which the Swedes 


make sizeable purchases: 

Air Associates, Inc., American Bosch 
Corp., Aviquipo Inc., B. G. Corp., Barr 
Shipping Co., Bendix Aviation Export 
Corp. (Eclipse-Pioneer Div. and Scintilla 
Magneto Div.), Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Chandler-Evans Corp., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Hayes Industries, Inc., Walter 
Kidde & Co., Kollsman Instrument Co., 
Pesco Products Co., Parker Appliance Co., 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., and Turco Pro- 
ducts, Inc. team 
Col. Silsbee Joins ‘Skyways’ 

Lieut. Col. Nathaniel F. Silsbee, chairman 
of the AAF Committee on Release of Tech- 
nical Information, will return to civilian 
status November 30 as technical editor of 
Skyways, a Henry Publishing Co. publication. 
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MODEL AVQ-9 


HIGH-ALTITUDE ALTIMETER 


is built to the same high standards as all RCA 
Aviation products. Nominal operating range of the 
equipment is 0 to 40,000 feet, with one complete 
revolution of the scale for every 5,000 feet. 

Easy on the pay-load, installation less cable weighs 
only 21.9 pounds, with total power consumption 
135 watts at 115 volts (400 to 2,400 cycles). 


MODEL AVQ-6 


LOW-ALTITUDE ALTIMETER 


is a ruggedly constructed, light-weight 
(28.4 pounds) transmitter-receiver unit, 
with a panel mounting dual-indicator 
meter, which registers absolute altitude 
in the range of 0 to 400 feet and 

400 to 4,000 feet. Low battery drain is 
less than 3 amperes at 24 volts. 
Warning-indicator switch and warning 
lights shown are optional. 



































RCA, designer, perfecter, and largest producer, of radar altimeters is 
proud to be able to offer commercially two models of this important new 
aid to flight — the. RCA AVQ-6 Low-Altitude Altimeter, and the RCA 
AVQ-9. High-Altitude Altimeter. 


Proved during the war by use in every type of military aircraft, from 
fighters on ground-strafing missions to supply-laden transports over 
uncharted terrain, both the AVQ-6 and the AVQ-9 have solidly estab- 
lished themselves as “musts” for modern flying safety. 


These advanced altimeters provide direct measurement of absolute 
altitude (terrain clearance) during flight. Their basic characteristics, 
inherent in the radar design, insure accurate readings at all levels, inde- 
pendent of barometric pressure or temperature. The RCA radar altimeters 
are many times more accurate than the standard radio-corrected baro- 
metric altimeter. 


Both the AVQ-6 and AVQ-9 provide the pilot or navigator with 
accurate direct readings in feet by measuring electrically the time 
interval required for a transmitted radar signal to travel from aircraft to 
earth or sea and return. 


Available now for immediate delivery. 


For further information write Aviation Section, RCA, Camden, 
New Jersey. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION © CAMDEN, N. J. 
in Canede, RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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CAA to Install 


Equipment 


For Instrument Approaches 


Twelve Major Airports 
_ Used by Airlines Involved 


FOLLowING a four day conference last 
fortnight between T. P. Wright, ad- 
ministrator of civil aeronautics, and repre- 
sentatives of 10 major airlines, the Air 
Transport Association and Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has announced that it will 
proceed immediately with the installa- 
entrees cunlpennls to expede in- 
strument app at 12 major airports 
by the airlines. 
special equipment will consist of 
localizer transmitters to be used in con- 
junction with the automatic direction 
finding receivers which are now standard 
t in most airline ships, and two 
these transmitters will be laid out 
along the approach leg at each of the 
12 airports. The resulting system will be 
in essence the Army-Navy system which 
was demonstrated at Gainesville, Ga. 
more than a year ago, and was proposed 
at that time to the CAA by the ATA and 
Arinc as an immediate solution to air- 
line problems. 
The CAA stated that transmitters re- 
for the new installation “are be- 
ed to be available in surplus military 
equipment” and that installation will be 
started as soon as they are obtained. 
Other sources report that the Navy has 
had the necessary transmitters available 
and in storage warehouses for several 
months, and would be only too glad to turn 
them dver to CAA because of its own 
interest in having these facilities avail- 
able, but that at no time has the CAA 
made a request for the equipment. 
Twelve Cities Selected 
Cities at which the ADF instrument 
approach system will be installed include 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Bur- 
San Francisco, Cleveland, Pitts- 


Louis and Kansas City. It is understood 
these cities were selected from the stand- 
pl 5 A total traffic— 
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transfer of such facilities to the CAA by 
the military services. The CAA agreed 
to try and arrange for such a transfer, 
and it is understood that the Army and 
Navy will be very willing to turn over 
the facilities. ~- 

3. A formula was agreed upon which 
will be a simplified yardstick for measur- 
ing the gross load which the DC-3 can 
carry off a given runway. 

4. The conferees agreed that qualifica- 
tions now required for pilots about to 
start flymg new routes are in need of 
readjustment, the operators pointing out 
that great circle courses between distant 
points, flown at high altitudes, will prob- 
ably be routine in the future, and that the 
same routes will not always be followed, 
but that alternates will be used accord- 
ing to existing weather conditions. The 
CAA concurred that the present practice 
of proving each pilot on all details of 
every possible alternate route would be 
neither feasible or necessary in such 
cases, and agreed to consider changes 
in the proving requirements in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
conference. 

5. Agreement was reached on a similar 
problem where the extensions of existing 
routes by experienced companies, and 
establishment of new routes by old or 
new companies are concerned. Wright 
and his staff concurred that the rules 
should recognize the difference between 
experienced and inexperienced operat- 
ing companies in these requirements, and 
that extensions of existing routes ought 
to be considered in a separate category. 

6. Operation problems of the C-54 
were considered in detail. In trans- 
oceanic operations these aircraft were 
flown with four or five man crews, but 
the operators suggested that conversion 
of this type for civilian (presumably 
domestic) use would make possible their 
safe operation by a crew consisting of 
pilot and co-pilot only. The CAA went 
along with this to the extent that it pro- 
vided that the conversion be so accom- 
plished that all operational functions can 
be performed conveniently by the pro- 
posed two man crew, and that the air- 
lines’ training programs be devised to 
assure competence of the smaller crews. 

7. The operators pointed out that 
liberalization of rules governing private 
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Long Range Jet Plane— 
- twin-engined fighter has demonstrated « top speed in excess of 500 mph. 
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Passengers Getting Lighter 


From now on airline passengers 
will weigh only 160 Ibs. in the sum- 
mer and 165 lbs. in the winter, ac- 
cording to a decision reached at a 
recent conference between airline 
operatots and CAA officials. The 
new weights are to be used purely 
as a basis for figuring loading rules, 
and replace the former arbitrary 
standard of 170 lbs. per passenger. 
Even the new figure is said to be 
slightly above the average as de- 
termined in recent sufveys involv- 
ing several hundred thousand pas- 
sengers. 











flying may increase hazards along thé 
airways and asked the CAA to stage af 
educational program for private flyers 
assure strict adherence by all pilots t 
safe airways practices. Wright agreed to 
inaugurate such a program. 

Those attending the conference in ad- 
dition to Wright included: W. W. Braznell, 
Sam Saint, H. L. Roberts and R. W. Ayer,” 
American Airlines; Reed Knight, Braniff 
Airways; S. L. Shannon, John F. Gill and 
E. H. Parker, Eastern Air Lines; K. R. 
Ferguson and J. F. Woodhead, Northwest 
Airlines; Ralph Manchester and J. A. 
Brooks, Pennsylvania-Central. Airlines; 
Joseph Chase, Pan American Airways; 
H. H. Gallup and H. K. Morgan, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc.; W. J. 
Addems, United Air Lines; Charles N. 
James and L. D. Carlson, Western Air 
Lines; John Groves, Stuart G. Tipton and 
A. W. Dallas, Air Transport Association; 
D. W. Rentzel, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 
and John Huber, Chris Lample, Fred M. 
Lanter, James L. Kinney and W. W. Mc- 
Connell, CAA, and Freeman Alberry, 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Moulton to Help Organize 
PICAO’s Transport Bureau 


R. J. Moulton, Jr., resigned as assistant 
to CAB Member Josh Lee effective Nov. 
10 to assist in the organization of PICAO’s 
Air Transport Bureau in Montreal. He 
has held the CAB post for the past year. 

After organization of the Air Transport 
Bureau is completed, it is believed that 
Moulton is slated to become either execu- 
tive assistant to Gerald Brophy, U. S. 
delegate to PICAO, or to assume one of 
the key positions in the Air Transport 
Bureau. 


This is the XP-83, which Bell Aircraft Corp. claims is the 
range jet-propelled aircraft in the world. 


The 
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Chicago and Southern Air Lines link the most important cities in the heart 
of America. Swift modern airliners speed a life-stream of men and mo- 
terials on their way from Chicago and Detroit to Houston and New 
Orleans via the Memphis Gateway. 

And as the Dixieliners soar from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, they 
meet every transcontinental east and west medium of transportation — 
by highway, rail and air. 

Truly a Chicago and Southern Air Lines flight map traces the lifeline of 
the nation. Dynamic, experienced Chicago and Southern Air Lines realize 
their vital role in a quickened universe — and are prepared to fill that role. 


CHICAGO ano SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


“THE ROUTE OF THE DIXIELINERS” 












Government Making Sales 
Outright; Leasing Dropped 


Tz AIRLINES, through the Air Trans- 
Port Association, expect to submit to 
the Surplus Property Administration a 
suggested schedule of type prices for dis- 
posal of four Douglas DC-4 type 
planes (C-54s) as a counter offer to one 
made SPA which fixed the sale price 
on the C-54B and later models at $112,500. 

At a meeting of airline executives, air- 
craft manufacturers and labor representa- 
‘ tives Oct. 31, W. Stuart Symington, SPA 
Administrator, informed the industry 
representatives that the government had 
decided to sell the C-54s outright and 
discontinue leasing arrangements. This 
came, at a time when the airline execu- 

~ tives were trying to get an additional 10% 
allowance for conversion costs over the 
50% allowance currently in effect. 

It is understood that ATA, representing 
the airlines, will propose a basic type 
price on tthe C-54B and later models of 
around $50,000. Stuart G. Tipton, acting 
manager of ATA, states this price repre- 
sents. a- figure which would enable the 
airlines to break even on a basis of a 
two-year stop gap operation. New air- 
craft, such as the Douglas DC-6, the 
Martin 202 and the Consolidated 110, are 
expected to make operation of the 
DC-~-4 economically unfeasible beyond two 
years, airline executives contend. 

The type price on the C-54B and E 
model, for leasing purposes, originally 
was fixed at $300,000. Deducting 50% for 
conversion and 20% for residual 


value, this left the price of the plane at 
$120,000. Leased on a five year basis, this 

t the yearly rental price to $24,000. 
Te by one of the 








ATA Expected to Give SPA 
Price Schedule for C-54s 


Tipton said it was unfortunate that the 
airlines were forced into a position today 
where they had to rely on the C-54 as 
stop-gap equipment. 

“This is an unsatisfactory arrangement 
at best,” Tipton stated. “If the govern- 
ment to price schedules an- 
nounced at the recent meeting, the air 
transport industry will have no other 
recourse but to purchase a limited num- 
ber of these planes. But adherence to 
these prices will greatly curtail the 
number of C-54s to be purchased because 
the airlines simply cannot afford to buy 
them in lieu of the new and more 
economical equipment which soon will be 
available,” Tipton stated. 


T. B. Bourne Resigns 
Federal Airways Post; 
Becomes Consultant 


Thomas B. Bourne, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Federal Airways and a 19-year 
veteran in the government’s aviation 
service, resigned his CAA position last 
fortnight and will set up his own Wash- 
ington office as a consultant. 

Bourne, one of CAA’s most highly re- 
spected officials, will be employed 

PS: by Aeronautical 
j Radio, Inc. on a 
contract basis to 
survey an airways 
system for Mex- 
ico. He will also 
take an active 
part in the oper- 
ations of Mary- 
land Airlines, 
which at present 
is flying non- 
scheduled services 
from Washington 
to Easton, George- 
town and Reho- 
beth Beach, Md. His Washington office 
will be opened shortly. 

Bourne has been considering for some 
months resigning his CAA post in favor 
of private activities. Although his resig- 
nation did not so state, it is believed that 
dissatisfaction with CAA policy and the 
division of authority within the federal 
airways system were contributing factors. 
And, in leaving, he suggested that CAA 





Bourne 


pay to do the Mexican job, or the oppor- 
tunity to come back to a job of equal 
grade and pay. However, he chose out- 


resignation because “a man on leave 
government” might embarrass 
airways organization by doing private 
praised T. P. Wright as com- 
the “admiration and respect” of 
employes. 

“In severing my connection with the 
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"White Elephants With Wings’ 


The Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration expects to release around 
Nov. 20 a booklet entitled, “White 
Elephants with Wings,” which gives 
the complete story as to how air- 
planes become obsolete and how 


they become surplus. Explained 
also is the relationship between 
surplus and future American air 
power and methods of disposal of 
surplus aircraft. The booklet was 
prepared under the direction of 
William B. Harding, director of. the 
Aviation Division of SPA. 











government service I leave an organiza- 
tion that it was my privilege to help 
build from a half dozen men to the pres- 
ent airways system of the U. S. and pos- 
sessions comprising over 8,000 personnel,” 
Bourne said in his letter to Wright. “The 
organization has served as the backbone 
of the CAA and the civil air transport 
and has gained the respect of all of the 
nations of the world. It was my thank- 
less task of preserving the organization 
for the peace. The ground work has been 
laid for its expansion . . .” 


AA Plans Stockholm Service; 
PAA Starts N. Y.-to-London 


Operating under its new corporate 
name, American Airlines Overseas, Inc., 
the transatlantic division of American Air- 
lines made plans last fortnight to inaug- 
urate service into Stockholm, and to ex- 
tend its international flights inland to 
Chicago. 

The Chicago-Europe service would be 
included in the present three schedules 
per week on the transatlantic run, com- 
pany officials said. American presently 
operates one of these schedules from New 
York via Boston, and the other direct 
from New York with no intermediate 
U. S. stops. 

Meantime, Pan American Airways in- 
augurated New York-London landplane 
flights with DC-4s. Twice-weekly flights 
are being made with the landplanes with 
two stops enroute—Gander, Newfoundland 
and Shannon Airport, Rineanna, Eire. 
Pan Am said its New York-London fare 
of $275 would become effective Nov. 24 
upon approval by the CAB. 

TWA, meantime, had no announcement 
about its proposed service. Company of- 
ficials were studying results of a survey 
flight which covered 19 foreign points. 
The flight left Washington Sept. 20 with 
14 observers and crew members. By the 
time the C-54E returned to Washington, 
it had covered 14,000 miles of flying. 


Dwight Wallace Leaves Cessna 


Cesna Aircraft Co. has announced the 
resignation of Dwight S. Wallace as ex- 
ecutive “vice president and treasurer, 
effective Dec. 1. Wallace will return to 
Hart, Porter, McDonald and Wallace, law 
firm in which he is a partner, and from 
which he obtained a leave of absence 
in 1940 to devote his full time to the war- 
time management of Cessna. He will be 
succeeded as treasurer by Frank A. 
Boettger, presently secretary and comp- 
troller. 












3 /o more power 


with 8" less gas- 


...the new R-7390-A 


JACOBS 


The famous military model delivered 225 bhp at 2000rpm 
normal rated power . . . Today’s new Jacobs delivers 300 bhp at 
2200 rpm for normal—burns 8% less fuel per hp hour! 

The compression ratio is raised to 6 to 1. New fin patterns 
provide better cylinder cooling. Improved design in manifold 
gives better gas distribution, more even power. Gas and oil 
consumption are lower. Greater strength in almost every part, 
plus the same basic structural simplicity, promises even better 
performance than the R-755-9’s amazing record of 1200 air 
hours between each major overhaul, and even less maintenance 
. .. premises a power plant that spells a profit in competitive 
commercial operation—with steadily lowered costs! ...Get 
acquainted with the new Jacobs—available for delivery now! 
Inquiries invited... Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company, a Division 


of Republic Industries, Inc. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


TYPE—Direct drive, seven cylinder, air- 
cooled radial 

TAKE-OFF Rating—300 bhp at 2200 rpm 

NORMAL Rating—300 bhp at 2200 rpm 
(at sea level, on 80 octane fuel) 

DRY WEIGHT—505 Ibs., without 
accessories 

BORE—5.25 inches 

STROKE—5.00 inches 

DISPLACEMENT—757 cubic inches 

COMPRESSION RATIO—6.0 to 1 

IGNITION—Magneto-battery, 
radio-shielded 

OVERALL LENGTH—33.5 inches 

DIAMETER—44.0 inches 


ACOBS.. rotstonn, po. 


A Division of Republic Industries, Inc. 




















Economic Regulations Need 


Revision and Simplification 


Balance Between Economic, 
Technical Demands, Desired 
By Wiuai1am Herrick Roose 


—, ACTION Bi the Civil Aero- 

Board in circularizing the 
air eae industry proposed 
modifications of the economic regula- 


regula 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Constant technological improvements 
almost immediate modifications. 


convenience and necessity or of certifi- 
cate terms, and limitations 
likewise must be 


SEs in order to seek relief, 

written notice; after which public 

interest is considered; and, what to do in 
maw 


lt Only Sounds Simple 
This is not as simple as it sounds, 
how The most dormant issues can 


filing-of-notice information, and provides 
for emergency interruptions. 

All of the above regulations are so 
interrelated, one is forced to conclude 
that a coordinating of all the terms, con- 
ditions, and limitations of certificates 
under a single section might be a good 
start towards maturing our infant air 
transport economic regulation. 

Conformity with regulation not only 
eliminates the necessity for legal inter- 
pretations but also provides an oppor- 
tunity to lay before all concerned the 
current operating practices applicable to 
the economic issues under consideration. 

The terms, conditions, and limitations 
of certificates apply only if the holder 
is within the jurisdiction of his certifi- 
cated privileges. This involves a dual 
conformity with the air carrier’s economic 
and operating certificates and with that 
section of economic regulation applicable 
to the relief being sought. 

The exemption regulation, Section 292.4, 
has been used for authority to: serve an 
uncertificated point, authorize the use of 
an airport, approve non-stop service, and 
suspend service. The Suspension Regula- 
tion has been used to establish non-stop 
service; the non-stop regulation, to sus- 
pend service; the airport regulation, to 
establish service to uncertificated points. 
Seldom is a notice both filed and served 
in complete conformity with the regula- 
tions. 

Air carriers have neglected to file re- 
quired notices, even with the CAB. 
Notices have failed to fully describe the 
services to be considered. Copies of filed 
notices have not been served wpon al! 
parties entitled to service, nor in accord- 
ance with regulation. Notice regulation 
does not distinguish clearly between ap- 
plication notices which describe the re- 
lief being sought and transmitted notices 
which constitute process-serving. 

It is difficult to foresee any objective 
in the mere revision of economic regu- 
lation which permits certificate holders 
to: regularly schedule service to points 
not included in certificates, or amend- 
ments thereto; regularly schedule un- 
authorized non-stop services; regularly 
use unauthorized airports to serve certifi- 
cated points; continue suspensions of ser- 
vice for periods of five years or more; 
file and serve notices of intention rather 
than of petition. 

Most economic regulation is not art- 











Bell, ATSC Proj Three physical components of the radio remotely controlled plane project 
og developed by the Alr Technical Service Command and Bell Alrcraft 


telemetering and 
robot plane and the controlling or “mother” 








@ panel truck which operates the controlled or. robet plane and incorporates 
ision equipment for the observation and recording of flight research data; the 
plane. 
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fully drawn and just has to be given 
practical construction. Furthermore, regy 
lation, merely legally interpreted, de 
not foster sound economic conditic 
within, improve relations between, 
coordinate transportation by air carriep 
Non-conformity with regulation genera 
results in an unsatisfactory settlement 

main issues. Hence, hiatus in regulatia 
is a constant menace, as long as 
parties involved fail to recognize the i 
portance of conformity. 

Economic regulation is a fulcrum ups 
which to weigh understandingly both #& 
economic and technological developmen 
of an industry. 

It is unlawful for 
operate as an air carrier, without 
air carrier operating certificate. No 
carrier shall engage in any air transpo 
tation unless there is in force a certi 
cate of public convenience and necessifj 
issued by the CAB authorizing such 
carrier to engage in such transportation 
Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity may authorize temporary or in- 
definite air transportation. Air carrier 
operating certificates authorize an ait 
carrier to operate indefinitely. 

Ninety-day Limit 

Unless otherwise authorized, certificated 
air transport services cannot remain 
under suspension longer than ninety days. 
An unamended air carrier operating cer- 
tificate can authorize indefinite suspension 
of a certificated service, which otherwise 
would be unauthorized for more than 
ninety days. A_ contravention-of-fact 
issue could arise where air carrier operat- 
ing specifications indicated that an operat- 
ing suspension of service had been un- 
warranted for longer than ninety days 
and where an air carrier had made no 
effort to amend its operating certificate 
in order to’ meet the requirements of the 
economic certificate. 

What to do in the case of an air carrier 
engaging in air transportation on a cer- 

















any person 






















Both aircraft are jet-propelled P-59 Airacomets. 
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Battle Veteran with a Bright Future 


This is a fighting Aeroprop, one 
of thousands used on Allied air 
armadas. With the war won, its 
battle performance now assures 
it an equally brilliant future. 
The lightness, strength, and 
simplicity of this General Motors 
propeller adapt it to the exacting 
standards of commercial use. Its 
automatic, constant-speed opera- 
tion, compact unit construction, 


and ribbed-steel hollow blades 
are among other Aeroprop fea- 
tures important to peacetime 
flight. 

The Aeroprop continues to 
benefit by intensive research, 
engineering, and production 
development. That means con- 
tinued improvement to meet 
changing needs. As it stands 
today, however, the war-proved 


eroprop 


LIGHT + STRONG «+ RELIABLE 


Aeroprop represents basic 
achievements in propeller design 
and operation that will contrib- 
ute greatly to flying’s future. 


Aeroprop Advantages —Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength for safety. . . Simplicity 
for easy service... Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency ... Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection ...Engineered 
for reliability. 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION « DAYTON, OHIO 


Kegs Ameria Song Bury Cart. Bon 


























Aeronca has been designing t 
and building light planes since : 
1928. Many Aeronca planes 
have been equipped with Lear ‘ 
radios — and Lear Radios will 
be used in the postwar Chief. 4] 
For Lear Radios are made by fl 
men pla how plone and know what airmen need t 


and want in radios. . te 
Read what Carl Friedlander, President of Aeronca P 
Aircraft Corporation says about Lear Radios: r 

“From the very first installation of Learadio equip- : 


This is priceless reputation. It has come from Lear's 
15 years’ experience in producing specialized aircraft ef 
radios and direction-finding instruments. Lear equip- a] 
ment, built by airmen for airmen, has found rare u 
favor with private pilots and commercial operators D: 
alike. Improved throughout the war, it stands ready s 
to deliver even finer performance in the days ahead. - 


yo Hye 







é De 
& Aeronca Chief — di 
a new two-place, side- te 
by-side private plane Py 
with cruising speed of ; m 
100 mph, landing 





2 Grand Rapids 2, Michigan - 
a. Hag 23, N. ¥. — West Coast Subsidiary : 
N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 














tificated’ route, which operation has not 
been authorized by the issuance of an 
air carrier operating certificate, is another 
unsolved perplexity of existing regulation. 

Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity name the intended sequence in 
which air transportation between various 
points shall be engaged. Such a method 
could create connotation scheduling of 
services which could not possibly coincide 
with the services as specifically denoted 
by certificate authorization. A cure for 
this gourmand of unwritten words would 
be to list the various points alphabetically, 
name terminal points, and attach to the 
certificate a route map of the authorized 
air transportation. 

The Act of 1938, as amended, states 
that an economic certificate shall specify 
the terminal and intermediate points be- 
tween which an air carrier is authorized 
to engage in transportation. In actual 
practice, certificated routes have inherited 
straight, spur, and “Y” characteristics 
through the procedural substitution of 
the word “beyond” for the substantive 
word “between.” Interpretation of words 
like “beyond’ and “between” to restrict 
certificates could be avoided by directly 
stating specific restrictions rather 
employing a method of intangible equivo- 
cation. 

Regulation does not indicate clearly 
non-stop privileges inherited with an 
amended certificate. For instance, what 
type of service continues between two 
regularly scheduled adjacent certificated 
points after the insertion, by certificate 
amendment, of an intermediate point be- 
tween such direct service? 

Neither does regulation provide for an 
effective termination period for Board 
approved non-stop, or airport, notices, 
upon which the petitioner has never acted 
by regularly scheduling the authorized 
service. Is such a notice an indefinite 
authorization or does the notice terminate 
in ninety days? Furthermore, if the 
Board takes no action on this type of 
filing-of-notice, within twenty or thirty 
days of the receipt of notice, does the 
petitioner receive tacit Board approval 
of his notice? 

“Public interest” is a crutch upon which 
all utility regulatory bodies lean heavily. 
The Board’s recent “public interest” de- 
cision in non-stop procedure still does 
not clarify “substantial departure.” 

“Substantial departure” consideration 
is best explained by using the hypotenuse 
and legs of a right triangle. The points 
between which a hypothetical non-stop 
service could be operated might be a 
direct straight-line course between the 
termini of the hypotenuse. The shortest 
course between such termini as deter- 
mined by the route described in the cer- 
tificate would be via the legs. The 
various mathematical differences between 
the non-stop course and certificated route 
result in a “substantial departure” con- 
sideration. 

The fallacy in considering substantial 
departure on the basis of the hypotenuse 
of a right triangle is that there are 
courses on which a non-stop operation 
would involve no mathematical departure 
from the route because the ski in- 
termediate points would be on the 
straicht-line course, involving no devia- 
tion in distances. 

It is no more possible to obtain a con- 
cise meaning from “a substantial depar- 
ture from the shortest course between 
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Germany Would Have Collapsed Under 
Strategic Bombing Alone, Board Reports 


Allied strategic bombing brought Ger- 
many to the verge of collapse that would 
have ended the war within a few months 
without an actual advance into the Nazi 
homeland, a civilian survey board re- 
ported last fortnight. . 

The board, composed of 12 impartial ex- 
perts, was assigned more than a year ago 
to assess ‘the strategic bombing of the 
Nazi homeland. It is now engaged in a 
similar study of the bombing of Japan. 


that the Allies made several mistakes in 
carrying out their bombing. It also found 
that Germany’s ability to rebuild and 
maintain her essential war _ industries 
“clearly surpassed the expectations” of 
Allied leaders and that the German 
people showed “surprising resistance” to 
the terror and hardship of repeated air 
attack. ‘ 

In all, the U. S. and British air raids 
on Germany destroyed or heavily dam- 
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The Board did not say that strategic 
bombing alone won the war but it said 
that “Indications are convincing” that the 
impending home front collapse would 
have forced the German armies to quit 
soon even if the Nazi homeland had not 
been invaded. 

On the other hand, the board found 


such points as determined by the route 
described in the certificate” by hanging 
“substantial departure” on the hypotenuse 
of a right triangle than it is to isolate the 
component parts of “public convenience 
and necessity.” There is a strong indica- 
tion that “substantial departure” has been 
used to conveniently do what was con- 
sidered desirable or necessary in com- 
petitive situations. If this is true the 
regulation could be clarified considerably 
by eliminating this troublesome phrase. 
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aged 3,600,000 dwelling units (20% of all 
German housing), made 7,500,000 people 
homeless, killed 300,000 and injured an- 
other 780,000. 

The board found that the accuracy of 
allied visual bombing increased greatly 
during 1944 and 1945, but that instrument 
bombing was very much less accurate. 
Frequently, the board said, there was 
little difference in the results of satura- 
tion or area bombing and an instrument 
precision attack. 

The most successful phases of the Allied 
strategic bombing were against the Ger- 
man transportation system and oil pro- 
duction. It was these successes that 
brought about the collapse of the German 
economy. Efforts to cripple steel, ball 
bearing and aircraft industries did not 
succeed nearly so well, the board reported. 

The board further reported that: 

(1.) Even a first-class military power, 
rugged and resilient as Germany was, 
“cannot live long under full-scale and free 
exploitation of air weapons over the heart 
of its territory.” 

(2.) But full air dominance over an 
enemy is essential before such use of air 
power can be made. 

(3.) The practicality of going under- 
ground to escape from air attack is high- 
ly questionable, and in fact it is doubt- 
ful “if there is any escape from air domi- 
nation by an enemy.” 

(4.) The Nazis found it “clearly more 
important” to protect their basic indus- 
tries and services than their factories 
turning out finished products. 

(5.) No indiemenniite industry was per- 
manently put out of commission by a 
single air attack. Persistent re-attack 
was necessary. 

The report was released by the War De- 
partment’s Bureau of Public Relations, 
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Sweden Is Showing the Way 


To European Nations in Air 


Every Village Wants An 
Airport; AA Will do Well 


By W. W. P. 


TOCKHOLM—In a Europe where mil- 
lions of persons may die of starvation 
and cold this winter, Sweden is a virtual 
prone with activity. Stock- 
Im is one of the most modern cities in 
the world. There is an abundance of 


dressed, 
full and there is a general atmosphere of 


prosperity. : 
Coming to Stockholm from London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna,,Rome and other 
Continental cities, is like moving from 
night into day. * ; ‘ 
And in aviation Sweden is far advanced 
over any of its neighbors. It is losing 


ee a eee ae, Se De 
operators in the world: It is capitalizing 
shrewdly on its neutral position in the 
war which left its country isolated but 
untouched. The Swedes are still very 
sensitive about their neutrality—one never 
escapes discussing it—but there is no 
doubt that Sweden aided the Allied 


wish that Sweden, too, had been devas- 
tated and one can’t blame her for staying 
out of the disaster that swept most of 
Europe ' 


I had the good fortune to join Lt. Col. 
William Arthur, operations chief for the 
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rivers are still out and apparently will 
be for a long time. 

I’ve passed over Belgium several times 
now, and each time I’m impressed with 
the industrial activity. Smoke is coming 
from almost every factory chimney. Rail- 
roads are busy. So are the canals. Then 
one passes over Germany and only the 
farm land looks good. 

From Germany to Denmark is a short 
hop across water and there is hardly any 
agricultural country in the world more 
picturesque to fly over than clear, trim 
Denmark. Every farm is spotlessly clean 
and orderly, with buildings well painted 
and roads in good shape. Denmark is a 
land of eternal peacefulness and good con- 
servative living. 

We crossed Copenhagen Airport at about 
2,000 feet, headed across the straits to 
Sweden and on across a land of forests 
and lakes to Bromma. Airport outside 
Stockholm. Stockholm is a handsome 
city from the air with its interesting 
church spires and gold-tipped Town Hall 
tower and lots of water areas on three 
sides, 

Crowds Brave Cold at Airport 

It gets dark about 5 o’clock these days 
in Stockholm and winter has already 
arrived. It was cold. But a big Sunday 
crowd was watching planes arriving and 
departing at Bromma and the restaurant 
on the balcony of the airport terminal 
was doing a good business. Strange, 
isn’t it, how utterly simple it is to have 
a good restaurant in an airport terminal 
with most of the tables in view of the 
field, but how utterly stupid American 
cities are in failing to capitalize on res- 
taurant possibilities. The restaurant at 
Bromma is A-1. It is clean. The food 
is clean. The food is excellent. But 
think of the dirty filthy dumps that go 
by the name of restaurants at some of our 
American cities! They should see 
Bromma. 

Hotels in Stockholm are packed. It is 
just as difficult to obtain accommodations 
there as it was in New York in Septem- 
ber. As in almost every part of the 
world, housing is a real problem. No new 
houses have been built in Sweden during 
the war. I was able to get into the Con- 
tinental, a second-class hotel, where 
American Airlines’ ATC crews had a few 
rooms sewed up and bunked with T. B. 
Rodenbaugh of AA. The other four men 
in our party were billeted in an ATC 
apartment. The Grand Hotel, where we 
wanted to stay, was out of the question. 

Americans in uniform are stared at in 
Stockholm. The Swedes do a lot of star- 
ing anyway, even at each other, and some- 
times it was embarrassing to have to face 
a lot of blank stares as though you were 
a curiosity out of another world. Some- 
times you are treated somewhat rudely 
in Stockholm but it is difficult to tell 
whether it is just because you are an 
American. 

Two features of Stockholm stand out 
sharply right away. One is the endless 

of wood along the streets, even 
downtown. There is no coal in Sweden. 
The city has stored up huge quantities of 











Truman NAA Life Member 


President Truman became a Life 
Member of the National Aeronautic 
Association last fortnight. William 
R. Enyart of New York, president 
of the Association, who presented 
the membership card to the Presi- 
dent said he thought it was a “par- 
ticularly good omen” for the Presi- 
dent to be the first Chief Executive 
to use the airplane for extensive 
travel within the country. Presi- 
dent Truman has been a member 
of NAA for seven years. 











wood and you see it everywhere. The 
other feature is the neon signs at night. 
Red, green, blue, white, in all designs, and 
in incomprehensible Swedish words, the 
signs brighten the city immensely and 
make it seem more like the U. S. than 
any other city in Europe. There is a 
definite lift in the city, a spirit of industry 
and progressiveness, and it is very clean 
—much cleaner than any American city 
today. 

Sweden still sticks to left-hand drive. 
It and England are the only countries in 
Europe retaining it, so it takes awhile to 
remember to look right instead of left 
when crossing a street. The street cars, 
two and three cars hooked together, are 
blue. There are plenty of taxis. 

But it is the bicycle that dominates 
Stockholm traffic. Before the war there 
were plenty of bikes, but never in such 
volume as now. The most amazing spec- 
tacle is in driving toward the city after 
5 p.m. and watching the endless parade 
of bikes homeward bound, each with its 
light in front, and resembling a swarm 
of fireflies. 

A city of 600,000, Stockholm is not a 
city for gay night life. It is on the aus- 
tere, formal side. It is often said that if 
there could be a Scandinavian capital 
with the scenery and locale of Oslo, the 
gayety of Copenhagen and the industry 
and initiative of Stockholm, it would be 
quite a city. Yet one can have some 
very fine evenings in Stockholm. It is a 
great place for leisurely dining and the 
food—it is superb. 

Excellent Dining Service 

Nowhere in Europe can one find such 
luxurious dining as, say, at the Grand 
Royal, an immense restaurant with a real 
dance floor, lots of table room, with fish 
ponds and flower gardens and all the 
trimmings that go with a three or four- 
hour dinner. The service is very, very 
excellent. And I saw a sight I had never 
seen before, anywhere outside of the 
movies, and certainly a sight unexpected 
in war-torn Europe. A filled dance floor 
with every single couple waltzing beauti- 
fully and expertly, each man in tuxedo 
(only those in evening dress are permitted 
to dance) and each woman in long dress, 
and a large and excellent orchestra that 
didn’t blare you out of your seat. The 
waltz is not dead in Sweden. It is a 
beautiful Sight to see a hundred or so per- 
sons waltzing to good music—a sight one 
would never see on the postage-stamp 
jam-packed noisy dance floors in the 
U. S. m: 

If it is leisurely dining you want, dining 
with very good music, Stockholm is the 
place. There are no bars, no nightclubs, 
per se, and liquor is rationed and sold 
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WORLD'S LEADING AIRLINES ALL DOUGLAS EQUIPPED 


ALASKA AIRLINES MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES 


AMERICAN EXPORT NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
AIR LINES PANAGRA 
(Pan American-Grace Airways) 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES AIRLINES 


DELTA AIR LINES 

TRANSCONTINENTAL 
EASTERN AIR LINES & WESTERN AIR 
HAWAIIAN AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 


INLAND AIR LINES WESTERN AIR LINES 


Plus 32 Foriegn Airlines 
I satteeeemereaates cities 











THEY CARRIED THE LOA 


When a list is finally drawn on the Nation’s Roll of Honor of those who helped win the war, a 
special tribute should be paid the unsung airlines. With courage, energy and enterprise unmatch- 
ed in the history of transportation, they carried a vast stream of vital cargo and personnel to turn 
the tide of a thousand combat and production battles. They crossed and re-crossed continents and 
oceans night and day with unprecedented frequency and regularity. And they did it without medals 


or publicity, without public praiseorfame. They were indeed the faithful load carriers for Victory. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION p OUGLAS DC E 
, a 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 














restrictions so that one 


out for a big binge without 
the ropes. Everything is on the 
conservative side, even a little 
t it’s good for all of that. 
steaks and because 
and food shops are filled to 
ove doesn’t mean that food is 
Sweden. Four eggs a month 
is the ration per person in Stockholm. 
Meat and most other things are rationed 
also. There is sufficient for all but there 
are limitations. Swedish schnapps, or 
aqua-vit, is rationed at four bottles per 
month. There is no whisky available. 

The shops are inviting. One is apt to 
spend a lot of money shopping, for there 
to choose from. The famous 

and the Argenta ware, and 

of excellent paintings, and 
the great variety of copper and wood 
work, all appeal to the visitor. Americans 
will go for the shops in a big way. 

In private homes there are two features 
which are noticeable at once. One is the 
famous Swedish tile stoves, beautiful 
structures which grace almost every room 
and reach from floor to ceiling. The other 
is the mirror, hairbrush, comb and other 
toilet articles which one finds just inside 
the a t door, and as a matter of 
fact at the entrance of every restaurant. 
Mirrors are found everywhere. 

Drinking Done During Meal 


Dining in a Swedish home requires cer- 
If dinner is an- 


All drinking is done during the meal and 
I will leave it to others to describe all of 
mysteries and intricacies, of which 
re are many, to Swedish drinking. It’s 
beyond me. And there are certain 
to dispense with, such as 
thanking the hostess with a little speech. 
The Swedes take their skaaling very seri- 
ously, too, and it is all quite incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated American. 
But we predict that Stockholm will be 
a great city for air transportation to and 
from the United States. Americans will 
like it. And the Swedes, with their hun- 
of thousands of relatives in the 
U. S. will keep the planes filled. 
American Airlines should do well in 


i 


that highly personalized and professional 
nog. oad service for which the Swedes 

ve been noted. Walking and riding 
through the streets of Stockholm we could 
almost visualize the American Airlines’ 
over its ticket ve which it 




















Aircraft Broker To 
Offer Management 
Service to Airlines 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co., inter- 
national brokers in airplanes, engines, and 
accessories, is setting up an organization 
to offer management assistance to air- 
lines throughout the world. The new 
organization will be an expansion of the 
company’s international brokerage set-up, 
with offices in Panama; Ottawa, Canada; 
and Flushing, N. Y. Offices soon will be 
opened in England and _ China. 

In the opinion of Frank J. Ambrose, 
head of the firm, the purchase of aircraft 
and materials is only a small part of the 
requirements of foreign airline operators 
in the future. 

“We are aware of the fact that there are 
a number of foreign airline operations 
now in existence which are being operated 
at a considerable loss due to inadequate 
and inexperienced personnel,” he states. 
“For that reason we are setting up an air- 
line management service organization con- 
sisting of men experienced in airline 
operations, maintenance, communications, 
airport construction, administration, etc., 
that will be capable of diagnosing the ail- 
ments of foreign airline operators and 
setting up systems and making recom- 
mendations to enable them to operate on 
a firm footing and profitable basis. We 
will only make the survey and set up the 
system for a period of possibly two or 
three months, and will employ the neces- 
sary personnel.” 

Ambrose has learned that certain pros- 
pective airlines abroad have purchased 
airplanes “under high pressure” from 
financial men. After the planes are de- 
livered, they sit on the ground as there is 
no one who knows how to operate them 
or put the airline into operation. Man- 
agement, experience, and knowledge of 


* the equipment and spare parts required is 


lacking. Some airlines are using equip- 
ment not suitable for their particular 
operation, and others have communica- 
tion and accounting problems, he finds. 
The Ambrose firm expects to be in a 
position to send to these airlines personnel 
who are qualified to locate deficiencies and 
make proper recommendations as to pro- 
cedures. At the beginning, only small 





cials. Then a formal lunch by ABA for 
our party with several top Swedish avia- 
tion officials as guests. Then a dinner at 
the jhome of Per Norlin, and cocktails at 
the home of Erik Carleson—and on and 
on it went. And I was happy, too, to 
have had several good conversations with 
Gunnar Knutson, the editor of Flyg (Fly- 
ing), the well known Swedish aviation 
magazine, who keeps himself remarkably 
well informed about aviation around the 
world. 

The Swedes are very much interested 
in U. S. aircraft and U. S. methods. And 
seem y interested in the 
helicopter and believe that this type of 
plane has a big future in Sweden because 
of the airport problems in the north 
country. Right now every village in 
Sweden seems to want an airport, but 
Sweden can’t afford to build hundreds of 
fields, Sweden is getting airminded in a 
big way. 
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airlines will be served, but as the organi- 
zation expands the larger airlines will be 
contacted. 

Ambrose also is contemplating expan- 
sion of its brokerage business through 
creation of a central purchasing agency 
in New York to handle the purchase, ex- 
port and shipping of not only aircraft 
but also engines, instruments, radios, air- 


port equipment, machinery and shop 
equipment, accessories, hangars, test 
equipment, etc. Field representatives 


will visit surplus storage centers through- 
out the United States and will locate 
equipment so that when orders are re- 
ceived negotiations can be started with the 
proper owners at once. Each field repre- 
sentative will be expected to file daily 
reports of inventories inspected and their 
location, and these reports will in tum 
be sent to the company’s various offices, 
“By consolidating purchasing require- 
ments from the various divisions, our 
purchasing power will increase thereby 
making it possible to obtain materials at 
lower prices for our customers,” Ambrose 
states. “We will be in a position to ex- 
change airplanes from one airline to an- 
other to properly fit them into the picture 
at minimum expense to the operators.” 


New RFC Policy to Speed 
Disposal of Surplus Craft 


Disposal of surplus aircraft will be 
speeded up through encouraging wider 
participation by established trade chan- 
nels, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
announces. 


In the future, persons buying three or 
more training planes or Cessna twin-en- 
gine aircraft at the same time will receive 
a 20% reduction in price. They then will 
be qualified to receive the reduction on 
subsequent purchases of these price- 
tagged airplanes. This is not retroactive. 
The three planes need not be all of one 
type or purchased at the same location. 

World War II veterans will be given 
special preference under the new plan, 
in that they will receive the quantity price 
reduction on the purchase of a single plane 
of these types for use in a business. 

In addition, the price range on the 
primary trainer and Cessna planes has 
been broadened somewhat, better to take 
into consideration the difference in condi- 
tion and the cost to the buyer of making 
them ready for certification by CAA. The 
new sales policy is expected to clear most 
of the desirable planes out of contract- 
operated sales centers within the next 
two or three months. 

All primary trainers have been re- 
appraised, The top price for planes in the 
best condition will remain at $2,400, and 
intermediate price classes have been es- 
tablished down to $590, to provide a price 
scale more in line with present condition 
of the airplanes. The RFC has approxi- 
mately 4,137 primary trainers now in sur- 
plus. Over 4200 have been sold since 
Jan. 1, 

The same pricing policy has been ap- 
plied to Cessna twin-engine aircraft. The 
top price of $8,500 for planes in the best 
condition remains at that figure. Inter- 
mediate prices starting at $2,400 have been 
established according to model and type 
There are four general classes of the 
Cessnas, depending upon the type of wing 
and propellers. 
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NEW PAGE is turned—and the 
y. ontoth Shell Research that first 
supplied our military aviation with 
the “makings” of 100-octane in com- 
mercial quantities, today is concen- 
trated on the development of finer 
Shell Aviation products for Amer- 
ica’s peacetime planes. 

Now that the black skies of war 
have cleared away once and for all 
—and we can at last go “all out” to 
develop peacetime aviation — Shell 
refineries and laboratories will con- 
tinue to develop high-quality avia- 
tion products. 


If the “Age of Flight—1950 Edition”—the 
complete history of Aviation—were ever writ- 
ten, the name Shell would appear consistently 
as a leader in Aviatiori Fuel development. 


AVIATION HISTORY IN WAR 
YOUR GUIDE IN PEACE 


You may expect to see more 
achievements like these already- 
famous Shell “firsts”: 

First to supply the Army with 100- 
octane fuel in commercial quan- 
tities... 

First in U. S. to install and oper- 
ate a commercial plant for Butane 


ES ole 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Isomerization, a process which made 
possible new increases in volume of 
100-octane ... 


First to establish a commercial 
plant using sulphuric acid alkyla- 
tion—a new process which multi- 
plied 100-octane production ten- 


fold... 


You will find this brand of ad- 
vanced thinking—backed by the full 
force of Shell Research facilities— 
reflected in the quality of AeroShell 
lubricating oils and greases, and 
Shell Aviation Fuels. 











New Developments 
For Handling Air 
Freight Are Revealed 


Robert M. Thomson, a Miami attorney 
who for some time has advocated the use 
of detachable containers for the handling 
of air freight (American Aviation, Sept. 
1), reported last fortnight that for the 
first time in several years the industry 


the patent situation. 

At the same time he released further 
information on his designs which include 
both a container adaptation for a conven- 
tional aircraft and a special aircraft for 
container service. 

In the former the detachable cabins 
are loaded through hatches similar . to 
bomb bay doors in the underside of the 














Side view of Nagamatsu cargo aircraft 
showing detachable fuselage section ready 
for loading. 


but also for passengers in order to permit 
the quick conversion of an airliner from 
freight to passenger or from sleeper to 
dayplane service in accordance with the 
traffic demands of different parts of the 
day. Another possibility he suggests is 
that executives whose travelling does not 
warrant the expense of an executive air- 
craft could have their private cabins fitted 
out as travelling offices which would be 












































picked up by the various airlines as the 
occasion demanded much in the manner 
of the private railroad car. 

In Thomson’s special detachable cabin 
aircraft design, provisions are made for 
rear as well as bottom loading, and their 
are four longitudinal rows of containers, 
right and left and top and bottom. The 
containers are fitted with lugs which can 
be extended out from the container to 
lock it in place. With the lugs retracted, 
the container width is such as to permit 
clearance between the horizontal supports 
from which it is suspended. In this ar- 
rangement containers with rounded tops 
are recommended for both top and bot- 
tom positions to provide interchangeability 
and maximum flexibility, but flat topped 
containers can be used in the bottom 


ree Se Se watt contsine: 
or cabin plan was advanced 





Industry’s Leaders 
Prepare for Clinic 
At Oklahoma City 


Leaders from all fields of U. S. aviation 
were to convene in Oklahoma City Nov, 
19 at the National Aviation Clinic to 
assess the problems involved in con- 
verting to a peacetime economy and to 
evaluate the opportunities that lie ahead 
in aviation. 

From atomic energy and all of its im- 
plications to a realistic analysis of what 
the industry may expect in the way of 
military and commercial business during 
the next five years—the range of subjects 
to be discussed was wide, the problems 
real and pressing, the ultimate solutions 
significant and far-reaching. 

This annual reappraisal of aviation’s 
hopes and accomplishment was to bring 
together men of vision and ability. The 
three day program is studded with the 
names of leaders from every segment of 
the industry—air transport, manufacturing, 
private flying, government and aviation. 
And in their audiences will be a lot of the 
grass roots thinking, primed to take ad- 
vantage of the many discussion periods 
that are sandwiched between the speeches. 

Among the more important speaking as- 
signments were the following: John F. 
Victory, secretary of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, on “Scientific 
Research,” Culver Aircraft’s Chief Designer 
Albert W. Mooney on “Better Personal Alr- 
craft,” TWA's Jack Frye on “Aviation’s Bid 
for Today’s Transportation Markets,” Joseph 
Garside, of Wiggins Airways on a “Country- 
wide Feeder Airline or Charter Service.” 

Also Dr. Lynn Bollinger, of Harvard 
University, on “Ground Facilities and Serv- 
ices for Commercial Air Transportation,” Air 
Transport Association’s Legislative expert, 
Harry Meixell on “The Rising Flood of Avia- 
tion Legislation,” Arthur I. Boreman, Editor 
of Dry Goods Journal on “The Need for s 
National System of Airways for the Private 
Flyer,” Wolfgang Langewlesche, of the 
Personal] Aircraft Council, ATAA on “The New 
Civil Air Regulations,” Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher, “The Atomic Fleet,” Rep. Clare 
Booth Luce (R., Conn.) on an “Air Force 
to Police World Peace,” Morton Wilner, 
former deputy director of the Aircraft Divi- 
sion, National Aircraft War Production 
Council, on “Industry and Air Defense,” 
L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, on “The Relationship of 
Military Air Power to Civil Aviation,” and 
United Aircraft’s Eugene Wilson on “Aviation 
and Public Information.” Millitary air heroes 
including Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle and 
Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, also were on the 
program. 





recently in a patent granted to Henry T. 
Nagamatsu and assigned to Curtiss- 
Wright Corp: The Nagamatsu patent is 
for a single separable cargo section which 
fits into the underside of the fuselage and 
in effect becomes a part of the fuselage 
with the bottom and sides of the detach- 
able unit presenting an unbroken con- 
tour continuous with that of the re- 
mainder, of the fuselage. This section is 
lowered as a unit onto a truck-trailer 
frame, and then becomes in effect the 
truck body for transporting the cargo to 
its final destination. 

As in the case of the Thomson designs, 
the aircraft is stationed over an under- 
ground pit for loading and unloading, with 
ramps provided for trucks to drive down 
into the pit. 
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Air-borne commerce will now climb 
rapidly to its destined high place in 
global trade. Jet assisted take-off, war- 
born and perfected in war, will play 
an ever more important part in this 
ascendancy of peacetime commercial 
For whether they be pas- 
senger or cargo, payloads go up with 


aviation. 


Jet Assistance! Yes—heavier payloads 
go up and so do profits, That 
is what interests the operator with 
a hard business head. 





Makers of all jet assisted take-off 
motors used by the Army and Navy, 
AeroJet Engineering Corporation is 
ready to discuss application of this 
new power to your operation prob- 


lems. Inquiries from responsible 


loads are going 


sources are invited. Would you like 
to know more about Jet Assistance— 
what it has done—what it can do? 
Then write us today for the fascinat- 
ing informative booklet—“Report 
from Aerojet.” 





With Jet Assistance: Civil Air 
Regulations Take off Flight 
Pot 
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Without Jet Aceiosooas: GOS 
Air Regulations Take off Flight 
Path — 4000 Fr. — 
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OC-3 Analysis as Described in “Report from Aerojet” 















Send today for your FREE copy of “Report from 
AeroJet”—a factual story of immedi ste and vital in- 
terest to everyone in aviation. Aerojet Engineering 
Corp., 285 West Colorado Bivd., Pasadena, Cal. 
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Czechs Using Captured Planes on Domestic Lines im 


International Service 
Planned With Ju-290s 
By Franx M. Hotz 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA’S newly-estab- 
government airline, Ceskos- 
lovenske Aerolinie (Czechoslovak Air- 
lines), probably operated the first sched- 
uled domestic operation in liberated 
Europe, using captured German equip- 
ment, according to Frantisek Dvorsky, 
acting general manager. 

The new company—still in the process 
of organization—may be regarded as a 
successor to the prewar Czechoslovak 
State Airlines, which was also a govern- 
ment enterprise. Dvorsky was prewar 

manager of a second Czech airline, 
Ceskoslovenska Letecka Spolecnost 
(CLS), which was controlled by the 
Skoda munitions interests. When Skoda 
was nationalized CLS became, in effect, 
also a government airline. CLS set the 
European record for regularity, complet- 
ing over 99% of scheduled flights in 1938. 

The equipment of both airlines was 
seized by the Germans after the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia on May 15, 1939, 
The combined fleets of the two companies 
at that time included 2 DC-2s, 5 DC-3s, 
10 Fokker VIIs, one Fokker XVIII, 2 Fok- 
ker [Xs, several Letovs and small Lock- 
heeds, and some Italian tri-motors with 
Czech-built engines. The Fokkers were 
built in Czechoslovakia under license. 

All CLS and State Airlines routes and 
services were integrated into the Luft- 
hansa system. The State Airlines was 
“abolished” outright, but CLS retained 
some identity, being confined to providing 
ground transport and carrying on repair 
and maintenance work. 

German Mines Neutralized % 

Of the total of about 1400 airline person- 
nel at the Prague Airport at Praha- 
Ruzine, about 600 technical workers were 
oY in the shops and most of these were 
s there when victory came. Dvorsky 
relates how these men savefl the airport. 
The entire ‘field was mined, with the 
charges electrically timed to explode after 
_ the German retreat. The Czechs ran out 


is the lack of aviation fuel rather than 
the lack of equipment. 

The shops at Praha-Ruzine have rebuilt 
or are now rebuilding at least nine Ju- 
52s, fitting each with seats for 15 passen- 
gers. About 30 Siebels are also in the 
works and will be available for service by 
mid-December. The Si-204, a twin-en- 
gined monoplane, was originally designed 
for five passengers, but the Czechs are re- 
converting these aircraft to accommodate 
nine by removing military gear and some 
of the heavy radio equipment. 

Several large multi-engined aircraft are 
also in the shops being converted for air- 
line use. One Junkers Ju-352, an en- 
larged version of the familiar Ju-52, has 
already been used to deliver gifts of the 
first automobiles built in liberated Czecho- 
slovakia to President Benes and to Soviet 
Premier Stalin. The Ju-352 is now being 
fitted out to carry 40 passengers. 

Also undergoing repair and reconver- 
sion are three Junkers Ju-290s, four-en- 
gined long-range transports with a wing- 
span of 138 ft. and a gross weight of about 
55,000 Ibs. When completed each will 
carry 60 passengers and will be used 
chiefly to resume some of Czechoslovakia’s 
prewar international services, probably 
between January and March of 1946. 

International routes over which CSA 
intends to fly are listed in the approximate 
order in which they are to be established: 


Air France plans to use the Con- 
stellations it has ordered to fly non- 
stop between Paris and New York 
as well as over both the north and 
south routes over the Atlantic, 
Henri Desbrueres, president of the 
company, recently revealed. He 
headed a group of Air France ex- 
ecutives visiting the Lockheed Air- 
craft Co. plant in Burbank. 

The French group came to Lock- 
heed to arrange the final consum- 
mation of the company’s contracts 
for the Constellations, spare’ parts 
and ground equipment and to in- 
spect the plane. President Des- 
brueres acted as co-pilot in a test 
flight. After the inspection, it was 
indicated that Air France might 
increase its order for the four-en- 
gined craft. 

Desbrueres predicted that by the 
end of the year 130 transport planes 
would be in operation in France. In 
addition to the proposed North At- 
lantic service, Air France plans to 
establish flights to Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. 

Those on the Lockheed tour are 
shown in the accompanying photo. 
Left to right, top row—Henri 
Lesieur, meral manager of Air 
France; Thomas, 


Top to bottom—Henry 
Air France president; Maj, Gilbert 





Air France to Fly Constellations Paris-to-New York 


1. London—Rotterdam—Prague—Minsk of @ 
Kiev—Moscow a 
2. Prague—Paris 
3. Prague—Brussels 
4. Prague—Stockholm (ABA, the Swedish @ 
airline, is already fiying this route with 
converted Boeing B-17 bombers) ’ 
Prague—Geneva—Marseille—with alter. 7 
nate extensions to Tunis, and to Madrid J 
—Lisbon 
6. Prague—Bucharest—Istanbul—with an 
extension to Ankara 
7. Prague—Belgrade—Sofia—Athens — with 
an extension to Cairo. ; 
CSA also hopes to provide seasonal opera- ¥ 
tions on the routes: 
Bratislava—Zagreb—Susak—Dubrovnik 
Prague—Bucharest—Constanza—Varna 
Prewar operations of the chief Euro- 
pean airlines were characterized by num- 
erous pooling arrangements among the® 
various national companies. CSA has not] 
as yet entered into pooling agreements, 
Dvorsky states, but it seems likely that 
such will again be the case, particularly® 
since Czechoslovakia’s central location on§ 
the Continent makes it a natural aerial 
crossroad. 


AITA Annual Meeting 

The annual general meeting of the Air 
Industries and Transport Association of Canada ¥ 
will be held on November 19 at the Seigniory 
Club at Montebello, Quebec. The agenda in- 
cludes discussions of reconversion problems 
and the Canadian government's unsettled air 
line policy. 


Jerrold, engineer; Rene Briand, vice 
president and commercial director; 
Andre Pean, engineer; and Leonard 
K. Schwartz, Lockheed general sales 


manager. 
proccess 
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Stinson Voyager 150 a small plane with 
large plane characteristics, its sturdy 150 horse- 
power engine develops 133 m.p.h. maximum 


the airlines asked for’’ is engineered for the ulti- 
mate in passenger comfort and operating effi- 
speed, 125 m.p.h. cruising speed. It accommo- ciency. This 30-passenger postwar transport has 
dates four passengers, baggage and sufficient fuel a cruising speed of 275 miles an hour, carries an 
for 500-mile, non-stop flights. 8,000 pound pay load. 
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Consolidated Vultee 37 When you enter this great queen of the skies, you will see the graceful 
circular stairway shown on the previous page. From London to New York in about nine hours, it will carry 
204 passengers and 15,300 pounds of baggage with its six engines producing power equivalent to 353 average 
automobiles. As in all Consolidated Vultee planes large and small, passenger comfort and convenience come first. 





BUILT IN BY CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


2K the glorious feeling of luxurious security 


INTERIORS CREATED BY HENRY DREYFUSS 


STINSON VOYAGER 150 Every detail of this CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 110 Spacious com- 
interior spells comfort. Luxurious fabrics, soft, warm fort and that glorious feeling of luxurious security 
colors, deep-cushioned upholstery give living room are built into “‘the airplane the airlines asked for’’. 
comfort to this private plane. Spun glass insulation gives quiet relaxation. 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 37 You can’t believe it. You’re not in the Ritz, you’re in an airplane... 
the latest interior creation by Henry Dreyfuss. Only one word will describe it...and that is the name 
created for it...the ultimate in “‘luxurity”! 


COMFORT... absolute and effort- CONVENIENCE... soft, ample lighting, LUXURY ... every corner breathes 
less... you can even turn off the sun! flawless mirrors...a challenge to beauty. thoughtful care...complete luxurity. 








On Consolidated Liberator bombers, U.S. Royal Airplane tires carried bomb loads mounting 
into the millions of pounds, cushioned their cargo over runways of every type—landed their 
ships and crews safely when “mission completed.” 
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Whether for the smallest private air- 
plane, for the modern, postwar trans- 
ports that link our cities at home or 
the queens of the sky that fly the 
oceans of the world, U.S. Royal Air- 
plane tires are built to give to every 
landing and every take-off that glori- 
ous feeling of luxurious security that 
is expressed in the word “uxurity.” 








With bodies of rayon and nylon, 
pioneered for the Aviation Industry 
by United States Rubber Company, 
these lighter, stronger, safer U.S. 
Royals, like the Stinson Voyager, 
the Convair 110 and the great new 
Convair 37 are designed to lead the 
way to a new concept of air transport 
in a peacetime world. 


Perforr 


Listen to Science Looks Forward "’—mew series of talks by the great scientists of America — on 
the Philbarmonic-Sympbhomy Program. CBS setwork, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. S.T. 


iS. UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





DeHavilland Dove, 
Vickers Viking Being 
est-Flown in Britain 


Two new British transports—the 27- 
passenger Vickers Viking and the 8-11 
enger de Havilland Dove—are now 
ying, according to reports from London; 
d in each case the reports add, the per- 
ermance of the prototype version actually 
xceeded prior engineering estimates. 
The Viking is a twin-engined low-wing 
-metal monoplane with conventional 
tractable landing gear powered by two 
Bristol Hercules air-cooled radial engines. 
Two of these aircraft have already been 
tompleted and tested, and work on the 
gular production model is underway, 
ith peak production of 25-30 units a 
nonth expected by next fall. Orders 


placed to date have been restricted to 
British Overseas Airways and the RAF 
Transport Command, but it is expected 
that some will be allocated for the ex- 
ort market even before full production is 


The Viking has demonstrated a maxi- 
mum weak mixture cruising speed at 
10,000 ft. of 252 mph, as against an esti- 
mate of 210 mph, and a cruising fuel con- 
uumption of 91 gph as against an estimate 
of 106 gph. Still air range is up to 1,500 


An outstanding feature of the Viking 
is its 300 cu. ft. cargo hold located under 

e cabin floor which runs the entire 
length of the cabin. Six doors, three at 
ither side of the fuselage, provide access 
for loading direct from the ground, and 
make it possible to segregate cargo for 
different destinations in different parts of 
the hold. A deluxe version likewise is 
planned which will accommodate only 21 


passengers. 
The de Havilland Dove is likewise an 
l-metal low-wing monoplane but is 
quipped with fully retractable tricycle 
landing gear and is powered by two 330 
hp air-cooled, in-line Gypsy Queen en- 
driving three-bladed, full feather- 
ing and reversible de Havilland Hydro- 
matic propellers. It has a design gross 
eight of 8,000 lbs. and has a disposable 
load of 2,897 Ibs. as a passenger aircraft, 
and 3,037 lbs. as an all cargo transport. 
verage payload for the 8-passenger ver- 
ion over a 500-mi. range is figured as 
1,700 lbs. 
The Dove has a span of 57 ft., overall 
ength of 39 ft. 4 in, overall height of 
03 ft., wing area of 335 sq. ft., and take- 
off wing loading of 23.9 lbs./sq. ft. Main 
pear tread is 14 ft. 7 in. and wheelbase is 
pproximately 13 ft. Cabin floor level is 
2 ft. 3 in. above the ground. 
Performancewise, this aircraft has a 
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deHavilland Dove 
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Greece Accepts Interim 
Agreement 

Greece has accepted the Interim 
Agreement on International Civil 
Aviation, thus becoming a member 
of the Assembly of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (PICAO), it is announced 
by Edward Warner, President of the 
PICAO Council. Greece also ac- 
cepted the Transit Agreement which 
contains the so-called Two-Free- 
doms of the air. 








cruising speed of 160 mph at 5,000 ft. 
using .47 take-off power, and of 190-200 
mph using .75 take-off power, and a use- 
ful range with full passenger load of up 
to 1,000 mi. At a 160 mph cruising speed 
it will cover 76 air miles per gal. of fuel, 
5.8 ton miles per gal. of fuel and 121 ton- 
miles per hour. 

Each of the six cylinder, in-line, air- 
cooled engines drives a compressor to 
supply pneumatic power for flaps, landing 
gear and brakes, and a 24-volt 750 watt 
generator to supply power for radio, in- 
struments and lights. 

Special consideration has been given to 
maintenance, with the right and left en- 
gines interchangeable as are the eleva- 
tors, fuel tanks, main landing gear. and 
jack and radius rods on all landing gear. 
Large doors are provided in the fuselage 
nose to permit direct access to the instru- 
ments, radio, battery and electrical and 
pneumatic controls. The battery slides 
out for servicing on the filing cabinet 
principle. 

Basically the Dove is planned as a short 
haul feeder transport, but it is also adapt- 
able as an executive aircraft, and de 
Havilland claims that it can be operated 
economically with as little as 1,000 hours 
per year utilization. The standard ver- 
sion provides for two pilots, eight passen- 
gers and a toilet compartment aft of the 
cabin which it is understood is omitted 
in the 1l-passenger version. There are 
two luggage compartments—a forward 
compartment under the cockpit with a 
22 cu. ft. volume, and a 45 cu. ft. aft 
compartment aft of the toilet. Loading 
hatch for the forward compartment is on 
the left side and for the aft compartment 
on the right side of the fuselage. 





Base for Austin Airways 

The Canadian Air Transport Board has an- 
nounced that Reconstruction Minister C. D. 
Howe has approved a license for Austh: Air- 
ways, Ltd., to operate a charter service from 
a base at Sudbury, Ontario. The company 
had already received a license for similar non- 
scheduled operations based at South Porcupine, 
Ontario. 
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British Lift Secrecy: 
On Fairey, Bristol, 
Handley-Page Planes 


Security restrictions have been lifted 
on three more British military aircraft— 
the Fairey Spearfish, Bristol Buckmaster 
and Handley Page Manx. 

The Spearfish is a single-engined, all- 
metal midwing torpedo-dive bomber 
powered by a specially boosted Bristol 
Centaurus 57 aircooled 18-cyl. sleeve- 
valve radial engine developing 2,585 hp 
for take-off and driving a Rotol five- 
bladed, constant speed propeller. It has 
a maximum range of 900 nautical miles 
and a top speed of 292 mph at 14,000 ft. 

The new aircraft is designed for a two 
man crew and can be used for scouting. 

The Spearfish has a span of 60 ft., over- 
all length of 45 ft. 4 in, overall height 
of 16 ft. 6 in. and wing area of 530 sq. ft. 
Its loaded weight is 24,000 Ibs. 

The Buckmaster is a twin-engined, all- 
metal aircraft which is claimed to be the 
world’s first high-powered advance 
trainer. It has two Bristol Centaurus VII 
engines delivering more than 2,500 hp 
each at take-off, and can reach a level 
flight speed of 352 mph at 12,000 ft. The 
aircraft accommodates student and in- 
structor in side-by-side seating. 

Specifications of the Buckmaster are 
as follows: span, 71 ft. 10 in.; length, 
46 ft. 5 in.; height, 17 ft. 3 in.; main gear 
tread, 20 ft, and design gross weight, 
33,700 Ibs., Cruising speed is 325 mph at 
18,000 ft. initial rate of climb 2,245 
ft./min., and service ceiling 30,000 ft. 

The Manx, which is now flying, is 
described as Great Britain’s first tail-less 
aircraft, and its primary function is to 
prove the principle of the flying wing for 
transport aircraft of the future. 

The present machine is powered by two 
de Havilland Gypsy Major engines of 140 
hp each. It has a span of 40 ft., fuselage 
length of 18 ft., and wing area of 246 sq. 
ft. Cruising speed is 150 mph and serv- 
ice ceiling about 15,000 ft. There are ac- 
commodations for a pilot and one pas- 
senger. . 

The Manx wing is swept back at an 
acute angle with rudders which move in 
an outboard direction only at the tips. 
The ailerons act also as elevators and are 
known as elevons. 

In addition to these three aircraft, other 
military types removed from secrecy in- 
clude the Seafang, a naval counterpart of 
the Spiteful with a top speed well above 
460 mph; the Sea Fury, an improved 
version of the Tempest II which has been 
redesigned as a naval fighter, and a con- 
version of the Mosquito for aircraft car- 
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Coordinated Navigation Aids 
Urged by PICAO Council 


Probably 20 Subsidiary 
Conferences to be Held 


T# COUNCIL of PICAO has taken up 
the question of subsidiary regional con- 
ferences to coordinate local air navigation 
facilities and services. It was suggested 
that there may be as many as 20 such 
conferences, with the North Atlantic, 

Middle East, and Caribbean 
Area generally considered to require the 
earliest aftention. 

The conferences are not to be local 
entities, but are envisaged as PICAO 
branches for local application of operating 
and reporting s now being worked 
out in PICAO’s committees. The North 
Atlantic ion has been mentioned as 
the major area for PICAO’s effec- 
tiveness in bringing about standardization 
and cooperation. 

The Air Transport Committee approved 


a resolu to set up working relation- 
ships with EJA, an international com- 
mittee of experts created at the first 
Interna Conference of Private Air 


Law held in Paris in 1925. It is expected 
that CITEJA will be merged with PICAO 
or some successor agency after the adop- 
tion of the permanent convention. 

ons on measurement systems 
have led to an unexpected amount of 
ee eto ens ane Ale 
Navigation .Committees. Henri Bouche, 


systems ocuments 
cog Re ne gdl Eaneeer te the English 


system. 

The of units has serious op- 
era significance, for example, in air 
traffic control. Aircraft operating on an 
airway are to maintain a vertical 
separation of a certain number of feet or 
meters. It is obviously inconvenient to 
have instruments calibrated in both sys- 
tems. 


The Committee evaded this important 
technical issue by deciding that it was 
-inadvisable to impose the burden of con- 
verting from one system to another in a 
period when many member states were 

from war. Observers estimate 
that this means that- standardization on 
one system of units will be indefinitely 


PICAO Council President Warner has 
stated to newspapermen that he personally 
favors the metric as the most de- 
sirable and efficient for technical measure- 
ment, but that he would be delighted 
“to see anything in universal use.” 

The Meterological Subcommittee of the 
Air Navigation Committee is devising a 


worldwide to exchange basic 
weather data by machine tabulation meth- 
ods. The U. S. representative 


re 
that the U. S. Weather Bureau rendy 


had more than 120 a observations 
recorded on punch cards. 
The Communica Subcommittee is 


PICAO standards are to meet the special 
needs of air transport. To date no nation 
has established licensing requirements for 
aeronautical radio mechanics and this need 
is also to be filled. 

In the last two weeks, the Council has 
announced a number of appointments. 
Philip A. Cumyn was named assistant sec- 
retary-general of the PICAO Secretariat. 
He will be first assistant to Albert Roper, 
the secretary-general. Cumyn was chair- 
man of the Canadian Preparatory Com- 
mittee which did the organizing work be- 
fore and d the first convening of the 
PICAO Council last August. 

Eugene Peake: in, of France, was named 
chief of the aol Studies Section of the 
Secretariat’s Air Transport Bureau, and 
Roger Mathieu, also of France, chief of 
the Conference Section of the Bureau of 
Administration, 

Michael H. Higgins, Great Britain, is to 
be assistant to PICAO Council President 
Edward Warner. E. R. Marlin, United 
States, received the post of International 
con Officer in the office of the Presi- 

nt. 

Lt. Col. Norman B. Vaughn was ap- 
pointed chief of the Search and Rescue 
Section of the Secretariat. Vaughn was 
formerly in the U. S. Air Transport Com- 
mand as commanding officer at Goose Bay 
and as chief of the ATC Search and Res- 
cue Branch. Pierre Leglise, formerly 
chief of the Meterological Section of the 
French Army Air Force and an aviation 
editor, will be chief of PICAO’s Publica- 
tions and Documents Section. 


Swissair to Absorb Alpar 

Negotiations are under way for Swissair to 
absorb the Alpar Air Transport Company, a 
small airline which has been operating only 
within Switzerland. 


full-feathering propellers. 


flaps give a stalling speed of 90 mph. 
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Miles ‘Monitor’ Possible Glider Tug , 


PEAS of a new aircraft designed specifically for target towing were re- 
vealed recently by the British, Known as the Miles Monitor, the new { 
aircraft is expected to offer possibilities for commercial adaptation as a glider 


nals 





Three Conferences on Rates 


Meetings of three operator con- 
ferences to discuss rates were an- 
nounced November 5 at the Mon- 
treal headquarters of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. 
The North Atlantic Conference has 
been scheduled for January 8 in 
New York. The European Confer- 
ence will meet in Paris on February 
12, and the Middle East Conference 
in Cairo on February 21. 

Only IATA members operating in 
the region concerned may vote at 
the meetings, but other members 
may attend as observers, it was also 
announced 














lrish-English Atlantic Talks 

British and Irish interests in the transatlantic 
air route were discussed in London by British 
and Irish officials. Representatives from Eire 
were Sean Lemass, Deputy Prime Minister, 
and Sean Leydon, government director on 
the board of Aer Lingus, Teoranta, govern- 
ment-controlled Irish airline. Lemass is also 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, the 
government agency that controls civil aviation 
in Eire. 


Deny BOAC Fare Report 

A London press source reported that BOAC 
will set a $300 one-way fare for flights be- 
tween London and New York beginning next 
summer. Officials of BOAC and the British 
Embassy deny that official notice of any such 
fare reduction has been made. An Em- 
bassy spokesman said that BOAC will not set 
fares without consulting the International Air 
Transport Association, of which it is a mem- 
ber. 


Eseiza Airport Postponed 
Because of a shortage of materials the 
Argentine government has postponed work on 
the new airport at Eseiza destined to be the 
chief commercial air base for the capital 
Current attention will be concentrated on the 
Presidente Rivadavia Airport at Moron which 
now serves Buenos Aires. Plans call for ex 
tension of the main runway from about 4206 
ft. to over 10,000 ft. A new terminal build 
ing is also planned. ; 
ul 

(e 

( 
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tug. 
, The Monitor is a high wing monoplane with an extremely large single fin 
and horizontal tail surfaces to provide stability. 
> length of 47 ift., wing area of 500 sq. ft. and design gross weight of 21,000 lbs. 
Wing loading is 42 Ibs./sq. ft. and power loading only 6 Ibs./bhp. 
The new craft is powered by two Wright R-2600-31 air-cooled radial engines 
developing 1,750 hp. each at take-off and driving three-bladed constant speed 
It has a top speed of 360 mph, and will cruise at 
300 mph at 20,000 ft. with a target. Climb to 25,000 ft. takes only 30 min. 
The Monitor has an all-metal fuselage and wood and plywood wings. 
Originally it was planned to use Beaufighter wings on the new ship, but due 
{| to shortages, a new wing had to be developed. 
are provided within the wing, Meo is also fitted with dive brakes. Slotted type 


It has a span of 55 ft. overall 


Tankage for 480 gal. of fuel 


a equipment on the Monitor includes a rotating perspex cupola fitted to 
the fuselage to permit observation and photographing of the target, automatic 
ejection means for the target, and a new type Miles-designed 10 hp hydraulic 
which draws its power from three hydraulic pumps driven by the star- 


engine. 
, The Monitor uses a standard Beaufighter undercarriage of conventional tail 
wheel design, with both the main and tail wheels retracted by conventional 
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Portrait of Randolph C. Walker by John Cariten 


NOW SERVE MEN AT PEACE 


The creative engineering which armed our fighting 
men for Victory has no less a responsibility in the years 
of peace ahead. Now that the war is won, we have the 
job of making this a better world. 

AIREON produced huge quantities of communica- 
tions and radar equipment and other machinery for 
waging war. Its achievements were equal to its heavy 
responsibilities, and its workers established an outstand- 
ing record of performance. 

AIREON enters peacetime production with a notable 
engineering organization, highly skilled personnel and 
great confidence in the future. We have developed many 
products which will contribute to better living, for the 
manufacture of which all 15 AIREON plants will con- 
tinue in production. 

In order to extend our usefulness we recently estab- 


lished an experimental laboratory in Greenwich. 
AIREON’s creative engineering in radio communica- 
tions, electronics, musonics and hydraulics will team 
with production proficiency in contributing devices 
for future service. 

In peace, as in war, AIREON will stand for quality 
and performance. 


Cc. 


PRESIDENT 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK . GREENWICH - CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY - OKLAHOMA CITY~- BURBANK - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Several Bills Carry Army-Navy Merger Proposals 


Top Navy Officials 
Against Unification 
RMY AND NAVY ‘m 

embodied in several b 


studied the Senate Military Affairs 
Gra atadaeed to be a high point 


figh y against unification on 
the t such a merger would 
not in the national interest 


vanishing PEW 
“The main effect, if not the objective 
of this plan,” he said, “seems to be the 
reduction of civilian control over the 
Armed services and the separation of the 


ee committee a single 
artment of defense. Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, r in Chief of 
the U. S. Fleet, had labelled this report 
immature and 


Single Secretary Urged 
Maj Gen WF Topkins Maj, Ger i E 

j. Gen. W. F. l . Gen. H. 
George, Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, Adm. 
J. O. Richardson, had recommended, with 
chairman Richardson dissenting, a single 
secretary of the armed forces and a single 
commander of the armed forces to serve 
directly under him. Ranked equally un- 
der the armed forces commander would 
be the commanders of the land, sea and 
air forces. Theater commanders would 
be accountable to the armed forces com- 
mander. The majority members recom- 
m equal rank with the Army and 
Navy for the Air Forces. Suggested was 
a special council to coordinate State De- 
partment-Armed Forces problems. 

Scoring the report because it did not 
“represent thorough study,” Admiral King 
attacked the argument that a merger 
would reduce Army-Navy feuds and ob- 
jected to the proposal of a super-secretary 
on the basis that it would “interpose one 
more echelon between the services and 
the President. 

“Seapower,” he asserted “will not be 
accorded adequate recognition. King ad- 
vocated maintenance of the status quo, 
continuance in substance of such essential 
civilian agencies as WPB and WMC, and 
augmentation of the present State-War- 
Navy coordinating committee to include 
“appropriate members of Congress and 
the —— public.” 


of the ae fe het ae 


accomplishments of Gen. var ther 
command to support arguments for estab- 
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The extent of engineering effort required to develop com- 

Presents Research Program— ,.; aircraft is explained by R. E. Gillmor, president of 

Sperry Gyroscope Company, left, fo Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D. Col.) acting chairman of the 

Senate Military Affairs Committee during the recent presentation to the committee by Gillmor of the 
aircraft industry's research and development program. 





lishing a Department of Armed Forces. 
He said that MacArthur as early as Au- 
gust, 1942 had set up land, sea and air 
forces as coordinate branches under his 
command. 

“The subordination of any one arm to 
another would have been unthinkable,” 
Kenney said. 

Citing the flexibility of such an arrange- 
ment, he recalled instances when ground 
troops were fighting desperately—badly in 
need of air support. But, when other 
targets of opportunity—such as important 
Japanese convoys—were available, Ken- 
ney said he was able to switch available 
air power to the target which he and 
MacArthur’s staff considered most im- 
portant. 

“Had air forces been parcelled out to 
ground commanders, it is certain they 
would have been reluctant to furnish the 
means necessary to strike the targets of 
opportunity,” he said. 

Gill Robb Wilson, speaking for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, told the 
committee: “We are losing our security 
just as fast as we are disintegrating our 
armed forces,” and pleaded for co-equal 
status for the air forces under whatever 
proposal is adoptei. 

“Unless the air forces are given co- 
equal status, I am convinced that we 
cannot have national security,” he said. 


California Aviation Project 
Group Wants Air Commission 


The California Aviation Project ert 
mittee, which was appointed by Col. 
R. Heron, state director of nw os 
tion and reemployment, to work with the 
legislature in drafting aviation legisla- 
tion, has voted to prepare a bill creating 
a state aviation commission. The bill, 
however, will not give the commission 
authority to regulate safety in the air, 
license aircraft or airmen, impose eco- 





nomic regulation on air carriers or desig- 
nate or create airways. The project com- 
mittee also decided to prepare bills for 
a uniform airports act and. for airport 
zoning. 


Airport Legislation 
Delayed Again 


A fight in the Senate over the compo- 
sition of a conference committee has de- 
layed action on the final passage of Fed- 
eral Airport legislation. As this is writ- 
ten, it appears that the final vote might 
be delayed until sometime after Nov. 15. 

The delay occurred’ when Senators 
Wallace H. White Jr. and Owen Brewster, 
both of Maine, objected to the conferees 
recommended by Sen. Josiah W. Bailey 
(D., N. C.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce committee, on the grounds that the 
majority of the conference committee 
membership did not represent the view- 
point of the majority of the Senate as in- 
dicated in the vote on the Brewster 
amendments. The Brewster amendments, 
providing for channeling of all Federal 
airport funds through State governments, 
were written into the McCarran bill 
which passed the Senate. 

After the Maine Senators threatened to 
ask for a Senate vote on the election of 
the conferees, Sen. Bailey withdrew his 
list and not until several days later did 
he offer a substitute list, in which at least 
four of, the six members, were recorded 
as voting for the Brewster amendments. 
The Senate conferees are: Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) chairman, John H. Overton 
(D., La.) George L. Radcliffe (D., Md.) 
Warren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.) Alexander Wiley (R., 
Wis.) and C. Wayland Brooks (R., Il.) 
McCarran and Magnuson voted against 
the Brewster amendments while Overton 
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Eastern goes into action to serve your new travel needs of today! 


We're all set to give you greater 
service because of our wartime 
experience... 

..- flying a fleet of Army Com- 
mandos a total of 27 thousand 
miles per day—transporting 
men and tons of cargo over 
foreign routes... setting new 
records for passenger miles per 
plane on our domestic routes... 
serving history’s biggest travel 
volume with a Great Silver Fleet 
half its prewar size! 

That’s why we’re more than 
willing to start building a 
greater postwar service. We're 
readyand ablefrom every angle— 
mechanically and scientifically! 

For example, Eastern will be 
the frst of all airlines with new 


37-passenger Curtiss Com- 
mandos. Giant Lockheed Con- 
stellations—ordered months ago 
—will also be added to The 
Great Silver Fleet. This means 
action in terms of faster flights, 
more seats, more frequent sched- 
ules—a greater capacity of serv- 
ice for the cities we serve. 

And Eastern is ready in other 
ways... 

... With specialized engineers 
who are working now with com- 
munities on problems of air- 
port development. 

..-With applications already 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for necessary additions 
to our routes—based on studies 
which revealed the need in these 









EASTERN Ac Lines 


FLY THE GREAT SILVER FLEET 


places for Eastern’s service. 
---With actual test experience 
on new engineering and scien- 
tific developments for commer- 
cial aviation. 

Again, Eastern is ready, will- 
ing and able to reaffirm that 
The Great Silver Fleet belongs 
to the people it serves . . . dem- 
onstrating our will to serve in 
terms of immediate action! 


Lailh vibe — 


esi 
and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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“Sate-Lock” Terminals 
--.in eye end, turnbuckle end, 
stud end, fork end, ball, ball and 
shank, and many others. 


Aircraft Slings 

+». custom-built for your work. 
Cable assembly, standard wire 
rope, and braided slings. 


Tie-Rods 


.--for internal and external brac- 
ing. Streamline, square, round. 


“Hi-Fatigue” Cables 
in 1x 19, 7x7, and 7 x 19 con- 
structions. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2953 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE 
“Hi-Fatigue”’ Aircraft Cables—‘“‘Safe- 
Lock” Cable Terminals— Aircraft 
Tie-Rods—Braided Wire Rope Slings 
—and Wire Rope for all requirements. 
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AIRCRAFT CABLES 
AND ASSEMBLIES 
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was recorded as not voting. The other 
four voted for the Brewster amendmen‘s. 

The House appointed its conferees Nev. 
1, six of whom voted against the Howell 
amendments which provided that all Fed- 
eral aid airport funds should be chan- 
neled through State governments. Passed 
in Committee of the Whole proceedings 
by a narrow vote, the Howell amend- 
ments were deleted the following day on 
a record vote after the Administration had 
mustered an attendance of city represen- 
tatives who were absent the day before. 
Thus the Lea bill, as it passed the House, 
provided that the federal funds could be 
allocated directly to local sponsors unless 
State laws specifically prohibited such a 
relationship. 


House Conferees Listed 


House conferees named were: Repre- 
sentatives Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.) 
chairman, Clarence F. Lea (D., Calif.), 
Virgil Chapman (D., Ky.), Lyle H. Boren 
(D., Okla.), Charles A. Wolverton (R., 
N. J.), Pehr G. Holmes (R., Mass.) and 
Charles A. Halleck (R., Ind.). All except 
Halleck voted for the Federal-Local allo- 
cation principle. He was absent but paired 
in favor of the Howell amendments. 

The House bill authorizes $700,000,000 
over a period of 10 years, the Senate bill 
$375,000,000 over a period of five years. 
The Senate bill, while it provides the 
funds must go through State aviation 
agencies, allocates 35% of the total ex- 
penditure for the larger Class IV and V 
airports. 








FNGINEERS WANTED 


Mechanical 
Electrical 
Civil 
aera ao with 


Experience Adaptable 
to Aircraft 


Layout Draftsmen 
Aerodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 


Or others with at least several 
ering experience which 
for aircraft work. 


Permanent tions are available in the en- 
gineering of such planes as the Martin 202 
tr commercial version of the Martin 

, and other new commercial and mili- 
tary commitments. Write including full in- 
formation on education, experience and 
background. 


to Director of Engineering Personnel 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
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House Passes Measure 
Setting Size of Navy 


A policy-fixing resolution, setting the 
minimum size of the postwar Navy, has 
passed the House by a unanimous vote 
and now awaits action in the Senate. Rep. 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, told the 
House that the postwar Navy would be 
built around the aircraft carrier. No 
new construction is involved under the 
terms of the resolution. 

“Let there be no mistake about the role 
of air power and carriers in the postwar 
Navy,” Rep. Vinson told the House. “The 
fleet will be built around the carrier, for 
one of the main functions of the other 
combatant vessels will be to protect the 
carrier. This is evident from the fact 
that 116 aircraft carriers are proposed for 
the postwar Navy as contrasted to 18 
battleships and three large cruisers. The 
aircraft strength will be around 12,000 
planes with about 8,000 of them in full 
active-duty status. 

“These carriers will bristle with about 
5,400 planes when called to full force in 
emergency. About 17,259 aviators will be 
required,” Rep. Vinson said. 

A table showing the composition of the 
postwar Navy as provided for in the reso- 
lution passed follows: 


Active 
Peace- 
time Reduced 
Type comple- comple- Reserve Total 
ment ment 
Battleships a 5 6 7 18 
Aircraft carriers 
(large) ...... 3 0 0 3 
Aircraft carriers 7 4 13 24 
Aircraft carriers 
ES 0 1 9 10 
Aircraft carriers 
(escort) ..... 10 ll 58 79 
Cruisers (large) 3 0 0 3 
Cruisers (heavy) 8 9 14 31 
Cruisers (light) 20 9 19 48 
Destroyers ..... 135 40 192 367 
Destroyer escorts 36 4 260 300 
Submarines .... 70 20 109 199 
Total 297 104 681 1,082 


Some Private Flyers Oppose 
Massachusetts Aviation Law 


Some parts of a proposed new Massa- 
chusetts aviation law which would re- 
quire registration of CAA licenses and 
aircraft certificates at charges of $2 and 
$5, respectively, are being opposed by the 
state’s private flyers. They object to a 
section of the law which would permit 
revocation of the federal permits by the 
state. The new law’s proponents claim its 
regulations are necessary for public safety 
and enforcement purposes and that it 
would permit the state to administer avia- 
tion without waiting because of federal 
delays. 


House Passes H. R. 4180 

The House Nov. 5 passed H. R. 4180 which 
amends the present Federal statute on larceny 
in interstate commerce to include any goods 
that shall have come into the possession of 
any interstate carrier, including goods trans- 
ported by aircraft. The bill also protects 
against theft by employes in interstate com- 
merce from the owner, the employer or any 
traveler in interstate commerce. 
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. FWD TRUCK-POWER rox ALL JOBS | 
Plus+ SMOW-CLEARING! 
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When winter comes, the same FWDs that han- 
dle a wide range of heavy-duty work through- 
out spring, summer and fall, are ready for the 
toughest snow-fighting duty. Put them back 
of any good plow and you have snow-bank- 
busting power that has no equal in speed, 
snow-clearing effectiveness and economy. 


On D 





They slug their way through deepest drifts... 
through hardest packed, crystallized “sugar 
snow’ that defies less rugged power .. . be- 
cause their true four-wheel-drive principle, 
with center differential, puts properly bal- 
anced weight, traction and maximum driv- 
ing power on all four wheels. They do ALL 
jobs, in ALL seasons, at lower cost because 
they are engineered to provide the most in 
four-wheel-drive hauling power and stamina 





THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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INSTANTANEOUS 
EMERGENCY 


LIGHT! 


HALL-VESOLE CO. 
2350 University Avenue 
Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


Please send prices and fur- 
ther information on EVER- 
GLOW LUMINOUS TAPE 
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Congressional News in Brief 
By Gerard B. Dobben 











‘TH MOTION of Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) to have incorporated into the Senate 

Commerce Committee minutes a copy of the so-called “Progress Report” on the 
McCarran single company bill (S. 326), was interpreted in Senate circles as an indica- 
tion that the community company issue is to be revived soon. Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) was reported to be still carrying in his pocket a modified form of the S. 326 
which he states will be introduced sometime soon. The “Progress Report” was signed 
by 13 members of the 20 member Senate Commerce committee and forwarded to the 
President several months ago. Sen. Brewster’s latest move came while Chairman 
Josiah W. Bailey was in North Carolina. The committee permitted the report to be- 
come a part of its minutes. 


A bill (S. 1546) introduced by Sen. David I. Walsh (D., Mass.) chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to transfer to the State of New York for exhibition and historical purposes 
the famous Aircraft Carrier Enterprise which participated in 18 out of a possible 
22 battles in the Pacific area. The Enterprise accounted for 911 Jap aircraft shot 
down by her anti-aircraft guns and planes, 71 enemy ships sunk by her pilots 
and 192 ships damaged or probably sunk. Another bill (S. 1547) by Sen. Walsh 
would authorize the Secretary of the Navy to turn over to other cities vessels 
of historic interest. 


Those east and west coast aircraft manufacturers who are expected to oppose that 
phase of the Air Coordinating Committee’s recommendations dealing with dispersal of 
aircraft plants will receive considerable support from sectional groups in the U. S. 
Senate and House. Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) and Rep. Carl Hinshaw 
(R., Calif.) both of whom have big aircraft factories in their district, doubt the feasibil- 
ity of such a move and can be expected to oppose it. On the other hand Congressmen 
representing interior sections where government aircraft plants are located as well as 
a considerable group of atomic-bomb conscious legislators will probably support the 
recommendation. 


There appears to be no disposition te hurry the proceedings with reference to 
Senate ratification of the International Civil Aviation treaty now before the 
Senate Foreign Relations committee. Even Sen. Brewster, bitter opponent of the 
treaty, has not yet seen fit to exercise the opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee to explain his opposition to the international agreement. 


Legislation by compromise was never better illustrated than in the situation which 
prevails with reference to the Federal Air airport bills which have passed both House 
and Senate.. The Senate bill authorizes $375,000,000 for the airport program, the House 
bill $700,000,000. The House bill authorizes the Federal-Local relationship in the 
allocation of funds, while the Senate bill provides for a funneling through State 
Aviation agencies. Best bet is there will be a compromise on the channeling so that 
a portion of the funds will go direct to local sponsors while the total authorization will 
be around $500,000,000. 


Permanent rank of brigadier generals of the line of the Regular Army would 
be given Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, Lt. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Maj. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay and Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad under the terms of a bill (S. 1532) 
introduced by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) 


Between 400 and 500 questionnaires have been returned to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce committee in connection with the committee’s investigation of 
the need for coordination, possibly integration, of the various transportation services. 
Approximately 15,000 questionnaires were mailed to the membership lists of various 
transport associations. Work of analyzing and digesting these reports is expected to 
extend well into next year. 


COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA,.N. Y. 
ae 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTERS AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 
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AS A FIGHTING MAN he was technically known as 
flight operations director on a carrier ... supervised 
take-offs and landings. His signals had to be obeyed 
.. but more important, they had to be right! 
Every fighting flat-top on the seas has its com- 
plement of such highly-trained men ... technicians, 
mechanics, pilots. Today, in men like these lies the 
bright future of American peacetime aviation! 





FOR OVER FORTY YEARS Esso has pioneered in aviation 
fuels and lubricants. We've developed over 129 special 
products for the Army and Navy Air Forces .. . fuels 
and lubricants that function dependably in the heat 

of the sun-baked desert and in the deadly cold above 
Arctic clouds. The world’s largest petroleum laboratories 
support our promise that “You can always depend on 
Esso Aviation Products.” 





Traffic Cop...on Hell’s Half-Acre 








A goodly proportion of such skilled personne! 
will surely find their way into peacetime aviation. 
Plane factories, office detail, ship servicing and air- 
ports operations will offer natural opportunities for 
men who “went to school as they went to war.” 
Backed up by war-proven men like the “traffic 
cop on Hell’s Half Acre” the future of private and 
commercial flying is made doubly-great! 












YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATES 




















This is the weathervane-like wing section B. F. Goodrich erected on Mt. 
Washington. Heavy icing weather and almost continuous high wind 
velocities enabled B. F. Goodrich scientists to secure data on experi- 
mental De-icers. 





_ leaving the ground... 





TESTING ON A MOUNTAIN TOP 


HELPS B. F. GOODRICH 
BUILD BETTER DE-ICERS 


E-ICERS have been tested in 
actuat flight through icing 
conditions; they were tested in 
the B. F. Goodrich wind tunnel, 
for years the only refrigerated 
tunnel in this country. Through 
all these tests, improvements in 
design were made in new types 
of De-Icer equipment. 

The scientists at B. F. Good- 
rich, however, felt a need for a 
natural observatory for continu- 
ing their experiments. They 
wanted to know the answer to 
many questions on the proper- 
ties of ice, and other data which 
could be more easily observed in 
an outdoor laboratory. 


So B. F. Goodrich looked for a 
“natural” laboratory ... and 
found it on the 6,288-ft. summit 
of Mt. Washington. Winds up to 
231 m.p.h.! Icing conditions 
most of the winter. Besides that 


a U. S. Weather Bureau, staffe 
with expert observers was rig 
at hand with exact informatia 
as to temperature, wind veloci 
icing rate, density and type. 

B. F. Goodrich erected a win 
section (mounted like a weather 
vane so it always faced the wind 
and installed experiment 
De-Icer models. Almost constag 
heavy icing conditions gav 
physicists an opportunity to a¢ 
cumulate accurate data withou 
leaving the ground. 


This is another example of th 
constant research that goes a 
... the constant fight B. F. Good 
rich is waging against airplan 
icing. It’sanother reason why B.E 
Goodrich De-Icers are the bes 
ice protection devices ever dé 
veloped for aircraft. The B. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronauti 
Division, Akron, Obio. 





FIRST IN RUBBER 


All made by B. F. Goodrich 


Tires for military, commercial and light planes . ° . De-Icers . . . Anti- 
Icing propeller shoes... hydraulic hose and line accessories .. . molded 
parts .. . bladder-type and bullet-sealing fuel cells . . . fuel hose . . . 
oil seals . . . over 80 rubber and synthetic rubber airplane products. 
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Pacific Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation has taken on the job of providing a 
four-fold system for the Constellation which Lockheed is building for the airlines, 
embodying radio selection and intercommunication for the crew and public 
address and broadcast reception for passengers. Commercial broadcast reception 
will be available through a new Bendix Pacific airline receiver, and other apparatus 
in the four-way installation will likewise take advantage of Pacific Division’s abil- 


ity and long experience in meeting 
radio and interphone problems. Our 
engineers are available to assist you, 
too, on any radio problem. 


© Bendix Aviation Corp. 


PUSH BUTTON 
INTERPHONE 


~ 
Push button selector panels 
enable pilot, co-pilot, radio 
operator, navigator, steward- 
ess and mechanic to com- 
municate over the ship's 
Interphone System — another 
Pacific Division installation 
for the Constellation. The 
system will include a Pacific 
Division amplifier. 


‘Pacific Division 


~~ ~ PUBLIC 


Speakers in the main Constel- 
lation cabin and in the for- 
ward stateroom, operating 
from a Pacific Division am- 
plifier, will advise passengers 
of scenic attractions and 
flight-progress information. 
Microphones at the pilot and 
stewardess stations will serve 
the speakers. 


Wee 


—_ 


. cast band receivers, remotely 


tuned from the stewardess’ 
station, will provide passen- 
gers with entertainment 
through individual speakers 
built into the headrests of the 
seats. Three push buttons ina 
the arm of each seat will en- 
able passengers to select the 
program desired. 














PRIVATE FLYING 








AIU Has Plan for Organization of Flying Clubs 


Selection of Competent 
Manager ‘Most Important?’ 


A COMPREHENSIVE plan for the or- 
ganization of flying clubs, prepared 
by the engineering department of Aero 
Insurance Underwriters, is being distrib- 
uted to NAA chapters with the indorse- 
ment of the national organization. 

The club plan is designed to “secure 
fair and impartial use of equipment; to 
achieve safety and thereby continuous 
use of equipment; to learn the most in the 
shortest time, and to protect the: interests 
of each member by exercising control 
over the greedy, unruly or recalcitrant 
members.” 

First step in any successful flying club, 
according to Aero Underwriters, is to se- 
cure a competent manager. “It is even 
more important to select a suitable opera- 
tions manager than to select a suitable 
airplane,” the company states. 

Set out in a booklet are procedures for 
adopting a constitution and by-laws, set- 
ting up an operations manual, airport 
tules, instruction, allotment of flying time 
to members, cross-country and pleasure 
fiying and maintenance. 

On the selection of aircraft for the club, 
the booklet states that a two-place cabin 
‘monoplane equipped with a 65 or more 
hp engine, the usual instruments, a good 
compass and brakes is satisfactory. “If 
radio is desired, an overhead aerial should 
be used.” 


Costs of aircraft operations have been 
divided into two categories: fixed costs 
and flying costs. “It is suggested that 
each member be charged monthly dues to 
take care of the fixed costs. In addition 
the members will pay the flying costs as 
they use the airplane.” 

The booklet gives the following esti- 
mates on fixed costs: * 


Depreciation $180.00 

(This is computed at a rate of 15% for 
the first year and 10% a year thereafter. 
Common insurance practice, however, is to 
depreciate new aircraft at the rate of 20% 
the first year and 15% (of the depreciated 
value) per year thereafter). 


Insurance on aircraft $249.75 
(This is an average coverage, i.e., full cov- 


erage on the airplane itself with a $50 de-. 


ductible applied to each windstorm and land 
damage loss and 33%% participate by the 
assured on crash losses) 





BATE © occc cede cv cccccncecescccces $ 80.00 
Hangar rent at $30 per month ... $360.00 
BOE, o cicccccvvccsvsocticoveds $869.75 


* These costs assume the use. of an $1800 


used aircraft 


The following table breaks down fiying 
costs: : 


Gasoline—5 gal. per hr. @ 24c .... $1.20 
Oil—1% gal. per 20 hrs. .......... 5 
Engine Overhaul ..............+++-+- 50 
100 hours inspection ............... 35 
Pe ey EEE wn crvcccccscecesconessose 50 
I © ct. des ants cnetanmenende Canmeade 25 

Cost per hour ........sseceeeees $2.95 
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Piper Skycycle at Wanamaker’s— 
as Wanamaker's in New York and Philadelphia, and Mandel's In Chica 
postwar demand for personal planes by the American public. 


extensive distribu- 
tion—now extending into department stores such 


Piper Ajrcraft Corporation's 


the rapidly growing 
The one-seater Skycycle shown on dis- 


play at Wanamaker's New York store sells for around $900. 





Lengthening of Lightplane 
Cockpits Is Recommended 


Lengthening of cockpits with throttles, 
brake handles and other knobs and pro- 
jections recessed into instrument panels 
and doors heads a list of recommendations 
for increasing the safety of personal air- 
craft which has just been released by the 
Mutual Aircraft Conference, a Chicago in- 
surance rating and safety bureau. 

Tricycle landing gear is suggested both 
to increase visibility on the ground and 
to ‘improve directional stability while 
taxiing, with the additional recommenda- 
tion that further research into four- 
wheeled landing gear is necessary to se- 
cure a lightplane undercarriage which will 
approach the directional stability of the 
automobile. 

Turning to spin and stall characteristics, 
the Mutual statement advocates that air- 
craft for sale to the general public be 
made either spinproof or spin resistant, 
pointing out that’ private flying can never 
amount to much as long as every pilot has 
to be highly skilled. 

Pusher aircraft are suggested as a pos- 
sible means of eliminating the public re- 
action which is certain to occur from fre- 
quent propeller injuries. Another pos- 
sibility advanced to meet this situation is 
a ring surrounding the propeller, but the 
practicality of such a solution is deemed 
doubtful. 

Particular attention is focussed on the 
desirability that a standard type of instru- 
ment panel be developed for lightplanes 
and that controls be as nearly uniform 
as possible, the report pointing out that 
this will become increasingly important 
as light aircraft are equipped with flaps 
and retractable landing gear. 

Other recommendations include ‘non- 
icing carburetors, accessibility for main- 
tenance particularly if the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration decides to relax main- 
tenance requirements to the point where 
owners may perform certain functions 


themselves, and the substitution of non- 
flammable materials for such highly flam- 
mable substances as nitro-cellulose dope 
on fabric. 

Finally, the Conference advocates that 
all fuel tanks be located in the wings and 
that they be so constructed that straining 
or breaking of the aircraft structure won't 
open them. Independent tank units are 
preferred over integral tanks for the lat- 
ter reason. It further recommends that 
more active research be undertaken to- 
ward the use of high flash point fuels 
and injection type engines. 


Nine Dealers Appointed 
By Culver to Handle ‘V’ 


Nine dealers have been appointed by 
Culver Aircraft Corp. in its initial selec- 
tion from more than 3,000 applicants to 
handle the “V” Model. Dealers and terri- 
tories they will cover are as follows: 

Alton Walker, Monterey, Calif-—Northern 
California; E. G. Kidwell and Harry N. Roy- 
ster, Los Angeles—Southern California; J. W. 
Marshall, Beaumont, Tex.—Texas; Kendall 
Hockensmith and Rege Ott, Portland—Oregon 
and Washington; Otis Edgerton, Alexandria, 
La.—Louisana, Mississippi and Southern Ar- 
kansas; Gerald Francis. Lansing, Mich.—Michi- 
gan; I. W. Baldwin and Gordon Diver, Fort 
Wayne—Indiana; Justin G. Sherrill, Richmond 
—Virginia and District of Columbia; Paul L. 
Cromelin, .Augusta, Ga.—Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Western North Carolina. 


Auto Gas Ceilings Lower 

Ceiling prices established for aviation gaso- 
line apply only when the gasoline is sold for 
aviation uses and do not apply when it is 
sold to motorists for use in automobiles, the 
Office of Price Administration announces. 
When aviation gasoline is sold to motorists, 
the price cannot be higher than the seller's 
ceiling for premium gasoline, OPA says. Avia- 
tion gasoline ceilings are generally higher 
than the ceilings for automotive gasoline. 
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Reflector-Lighting Developed for Small Airports 


Floodlights Carried 
On Trailer in. Tests 


Following initial experiments.» with the 
AA con- 

clusions: 

1. “Schotchlite” reflective markers can 
sae at a rae 

- at no 

if suitable floodlights are located at the 
approach end of the runway or landing 
strip to obtain the necessary reflective il- 
lumination from the markers along the 
landing strip. 

2. Minimum illumination for the 
markers outlining a landing strip should 


be two 1000-watt floodlights. The flood- 
lights should be located 300 feet from the 
end of the runway and they must be 
centered on the runway centerline ex- 
tended to give maximum effective il- 
lumination 
markers. 


from the 


and _ reflection 


For of the Rochester tests, 

“Schotchlite” v vertical reflector markers, 
12 to 14 inches high, were placed at 100- 
foot intervals along the northwest and 
southeast, and east-west runways and 
two strips were laid out on the grass 
parallel to the northwest-southeast which 
simulated a typical turf runway on a 
small airport. 

Lighting for the reflective markers was 
supplied by a standard Onan W4A elec- 
tric plant, trailer mounted. This flood- 
light trailer, rated at 5000 watts, generates 
standard 115-volt, 60-cycle, single-phase 
alternating current. 

A four-place Stinson and a Piper Cub 
were in the initial tests—both 
equipped with landing lights. These 

insufficient and impractical for 
ocating the ground markers, however. 

The trailer lighting unit was placed at 
the approach end of the turf runway, 
100 feet wide by 2000 feet long. Various 
combinations of lighting were used, with 
one landing being made with only three 
of the small 150-watt sealed beam spot- 
lights turned on. 

The system proved less effective, how- 
ever, in tests on a wider landing strip— 
300 feet by 2000 feet. Observers con- 
cluded that two 1000-watt floodlights were 
adequate for the 100-foot by 2000-foot 
runway, with less than that amount of 
illumination undesirable and more un- 


necessary. 

The battery of flood and spot lights is 
mounted on a specially designed welded 
steel frame. For experimental purposes, 
the lighting elements consisted of two 
1000-watt floddlamps, 24 150-watt spot- 
lights and six low wattage spotlights. 


Contract for Airpark Survey 


A contract has been signed with Airways 
Engineering Consultants Inc. of Wa 

dD. C., cae Soe Soe plans of an air- 
perk at Delray Beach, Fla. 


BOVE—Floodlighted by Onan Mobile Unit, reflective stripe old line of reflective markers blossom out 


A 
brilliantly. LE 


BELOW—Battery of spotlights shown being turned on. 


RIGHT BELOW—Power plant 


of Unit shown with side panels removed. 
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Chicago Board Recommends 
Douglas Site for Airport 


Chicago’s airport selection board has 
recommended the Douglas field site near 
Park Ridge as the location for the city’s 
future airport. With an estimated ex- 
penditure of $40,000,000 which includes 
$5,000,000 for purchase of land and re- 
moval of surrounding obstructions as well 
as $5,000,000 for construction purposes, the 
project, it is hoped by the sponsors, will 
rival New York’s Idlewild. 


From the present 1400-acre Douglas 
area, qn which Chicago has a prior right 
of purchase under the Surplus Property 
act, the proposed airport would be ex- 
tended to embrace 3235 acres. There 
would be 60 loading gates. With the 
central administrative and loading center 
as a hub, twelve tangential runways 
would extend out pinwheel-like. Eight 
runways would be 6150 feet and four 
would be 7700 feet in length. 


Tt is expected that the Douglas site 
would be capable of handling 360 plane 
movements an hour. Chicago’s present 
municipal airport can handle a maximum 
of only 40 arrivals and departures an 
hour. It will be retained as a freight and 
air express depot. 


Santa Monica Airport Opened 


Representatives of the city, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the U. S. Army Engi- 
neers, in a Douglas C-54, made the inaugural 
flight from the new mile-long concrete runway 
of the Santa Monica Municipal Airport, open- 
ing it for service. The runway, constructed 
on the site of a former city golf course at a 
cost of $1,000,000, is adjacent to the Douglas 
Aircraft Company’s airfield. 
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Formula for Airport-Airline 
Charges Drafted by AAAE 


The American Association of Airport 
Executives has under consideration a na- 
tional formula for airport-airline charges, 
which may follow recommendations made 
by Don W. Martin, manager of the Detroit 
City Airport. 

Martin’s nine-point formula provides 
for an equal division of charges between 
scheduled and non-scheduled aviation. 
The plan embraces these points: 

Add full cost of labor of tower opera- 
tions; add full cost of labor of field opera- 
tions; add supplies for tower and field; de- 
preciate radio equipment for tower at 10% 
per year; depreciate equipment for field 
at 10% a year; depreciate lighting for 
field at 7% per year; depreciate cost of 
runways at 5% per year; charge airport 
land out at 5% per year; overhead 20%. 

The total of these amounts is split 
equally, one making the charge for non- 
scheduled aviation, and the other for 
scheduled. “Take the amount chargeable 
to scheduled flying and divide by the 
number of scheduled trip arrivals and 
you will arrive at the estimated cost of 
each scheduled trip arrival for any field,” 
Martin said. 

Martin pointed out further that the for- 
mula does not include the repayment of 
the cost of the land for the airport, only 
the charge for interest on the investment. 


Pacific Airmotive Leases ‘Port 

Earl Herring, president of the Pacific Air- 
motive Corp., amnounces that his firm has 
leased the San Jose, Calif. airport with all 
its facilities. A. A. MacDonald, manager of 
Pacific Airmotive’s Oakland branch, will be 
in charge of the San Jose operations and 
Earl Taylor will be the company’s resident 
representative. The airport is located at the 
south end of San Francisco Bay 
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The advanced NC-2-40C, 

a 12-tube superhetero- 

dyne, covering a continuous fre- 
quency range of from 490 to 
30,000 kilocycles. 





it’s NOT ONLY THE COST... 


IT’S THE phe THAT COUNTS 


That is why National radio receivers have been 


prime favorites for so many years with the Navy, 
the airlines, commercial boat owners and the radio 
f 


‘‘hams."' They are built for rugged and exacting 


service to insure low maintenance costs. 





NATIONAL COMPANY 
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ESTABLISHED 1914 








<> THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
















‘DON’T YOU 
KNOW 
THERE’S A 









And they’re pouring into 
New York by the thousands! 

We're tickled to death to 
have them back, and we're 
doing our best to accommo- 
date them—and you, too! 

We regret we cannot ac- 
cept all reservations! 









































HOME OF THE ; 


Hel Levinglon 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C.17 


ESTABLISHED 1923 


5—PBY-S5SA Amphibians 
1—Leckheed 14 





FLIGHTEX FA BRICS INC. @ 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. L., N. Y. 
AGENTS FOR 


Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 


WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 





WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT. 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 


AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
3—Lockheed Hudson Mark VI - P. W. 1830-92 Engines 


<4 WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF ENGINES, 


CAA Asks $3,121,000 
For Continuance Of 


110 Control Towers 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
submitted for Bureau of the Budget ap- 
tty a request for an appropriation of 

121,000 for the next fiscal year with 
which to continue the operation of some 
110 airport control towers. These funds 
would cover personnel costs only. 

In addition, CAA said, a supplemental 
appropriation was being sought to cover 
the transition period from military to 
civilian operation. CAA seeks to retain 
in civilian operation 90 of the 105 towers 
now operated for the Army and Navy. 


An additional 20 towers will be required 
for new airline routes, CAA said. At the 
same time negotiations were going for- 
ward with the Army and Navy to prevent 
closing of the towers during the transi- 
tion period. 

Support of the CAA move came from 
the Civil Aviation Legislative Council, 
which appointed a committee to study 
the problem posed by the probability that 
a considerable number of towers will 
have to be closed down or restrict service 
within the next few months. 

CALC recommended that funds be 
made available to CAA for tower opera- 
tions, pointing out that “removal of Army 
and Navy operations from airports in 
many cities will deprive CAA of funds 
with which to operate these towers unless 
other means can be provid 

Meantime, Col. A. H. Near, Louisville, 


U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 


4—Lockheed Lodestars 
1—Barkley-Grow T&8P-1 - Eight Place 
1—Lockheed 10A 
ACCESSORIES 
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CAA Aviation Information 





Ky., chairman of the committee on con- 
trol tower operation of the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives, released 
a list of cities in which he said tower 
operations have been discontinued by the 
CAA. The cities are: 

Tri-Cities, Bristol, Tenn.; Mobile, Ala.; Au- 
gusta, Me.; Augusta, Ga.; Burlington, Vt; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Lynchburg, Va.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
couer d’alene, Idaho; Pocatelli, Idaho; Helena, 
Mont.; Ogden, Utah; Palm Springs, Calif.; Dag- 
gett, Calif.; Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska; 
Indianapolis (Stout Field), Ind.; Tampa (Peter 
O’Knight Field), Fla. 

Near said that towers now being operated 
by CAA at the following cities have “strong 
possibility of discontinuance”: 

Baltimore, Md.; Hartford, Conn.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Petersburg, Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Bismarck, N. D.; Fargo, N. D.; 
Louisville (Standiford), Ky.; Rochester, Minn.; 
South Bend, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn.; Abilene, 
Tex.; Kansas City (Fairfax), Kans.; Hutchin- 
son, Kans.; Bakersfield, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Sacramento, Calif.; Winslow, Ariz.; Billings, 
Mont.; Yakima, Wash.; Akron, O. 


‘Aerocade’ at San Diego 

The San Diego Junior Chamber of Commerce 
recently sponsored an “Aerocade” during San 
Diego's “Aero-Education Week,” a week of ac- 
tivities promoting air strips and airparks for 
private aircraft use. Aircraft and accessories 
manufacturers throughout the country are be- 
ing solicited to take part in the exhibit which 
the Junior Chamber hopes will parallel the 
prewar National Automobile Shows. 


L. A. Harbor Plans Furthered 

Plans for an air terminus for freight and 
mail for the Los Angeles harbor area took 
shape with the announcement by Mayor Wil- 
liam H. Tolson that the city of Torrance would 
teke over the Lomita flight strip for a mu- 
nicipal airport. Built by the Army, the air- 
port has been deciared surplus. 


Plan Four Temporary Buildings 

Eight bids were received by the Los Angeles 
board of public works for the construction of 
four temporary air terminal buildings at Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport. Lowest was sub- 
mitted by the James I. Barnes Construction 
Company, which bid $502,600 and was consid- 
erably under the estimated cost of $597,990. 
The board referred the bids to the bureau of 
engineering for checking before letting the 
contract. 


Otto Gets Ist Certificate 


The first Air Agency Certificate awarded 
by the CAA to a New Jersey operator since 
the outbreak of war has been issued to the 
Otto Aviation Corp. for its Lake Susque- 
hanna Airport at Blairstown, N. J., it is an- 
nounced by Bowman R. Otto, president of 
the company. 
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This is the fourth in a series of advertisements concerning the future of Aviation . . . in America 
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cooperation with John Q. Citizen, 
American Business and the Aircraft 
Industry, Government, too, has a ma- 
jor role to play in making the United 
States a great peace-time Air Power, 
just as it built a great war-time Air 
Power. But the responsibility of main- 
taining National Security and Per- 
manent Peace by means of a highly 
developed aviation system rests not 
alone with our Federal Government. 
Every state and municipality has a co- 
operative job to do. 

Already many plans are under way 
for perfecting airport facilities and 
equipment; building state and muni- 
aipal highways to facilitate quicker 
and more convenient transportation to 
and from air fields; developing inter- ° 
national air transportation; setting up 
training programs and the study of 
aeronautics in our school systems; 
creating commissions charged with 
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These are important programs. Ef- 
fective promotion of them at all levels 
of Government can be a major contri- 
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yromoting aviation wisely and for the 

nefit of all; and formulating laws 
and regulations to make the airway 
the safest of all roads to travel. 





© Beli Aircraft Corporation 


PACEMAKER OF 


bution to the welfare and security of 
our air minded Nation. 
We at Bell Aircraft, as part of the 


Aviation Industry, pledge ourselves to 
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continue the research and scientific 
achievements which have produced 
many of our outstanding and victori- 
ous air weapons, in order to make the 
airplane as obedient a servant in time 
of Peace as it has been a defender of 
World Freedom in time of war. 


CORPORATION 


Buffalo 5, New York 
PROGRESS 
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ATC European Division Being Sharply Curtailed 


Only Major Trunk Lines 
Will Be Left Next Month 


PAR The European Division of Air 
Transport Command is now in the 
midst of a transition from peak opera- 
pra and rey occ strength to a cutback de- 

major trunk routes 
re ny flo ene by my & Division. 

At its peak strength ATC operated about 
14,500 miles in the ETO. There is no way 
of indicating the exact route mileage when 
the cutback is completed since many de- 
velopments are in a state of flux and the 
mere elimination of an ATC route does 
not necessarily mean a discontinuance of 
all service. EATS (European Air Trans- 
port Service), a purely military operation 
for occupation purposes, is 
operation of numerous local services. 

But the following data are a quite re- 
liable gauge to the curtailment: 

@ On September 2, ATC in Burope operated 
111 C-47 aircraft. On Décember 1, it will 
have 48 aircraft. 

@On September 2 it was operating 72 
scheduled flights daily, but by December 1 
this number will be reduced to 22. 

@iIt had 32 bases and locations with 10,303 
personnel , but by December 1 will 
have 3,610 personnel at 27 bases. 

As can be seen, the curtailment is dras- 
tic, and yet EATS is assuming some of 
this curtailment, and commercial airlines 
will assume considerable of the trunk 
route rations in due course. 

led miles flown show a similar 
drop. In August the European Division of 
ATC was flying just under 1,100,000 miles 
per month and by September 15 this figure 
was down to an even million. By the 
end of October the figure was expected to 


be in the neighborhood of 600,000 miles, 


and by November, 400,000 miles. In point 
of scheduled miles flown, ATC in Europe 
has not been as impressive as ATC and 
NATS in the Pacific, but this is because 
of the shorter distances covered. 
Services out of Naples to various points 
are being eliminated, with Rome 
the important stop in Italy. Other routes 
being eliminated center around northern 
Europe, chiefly connections to cities _ 
or relin- 








P-61 Cock it— is the first cockpit 
pit— raph of the 
Northrop Black Wilow oe released by the War 
Department. The bulging nose houses the ex- 
tensive radar equipment for which this pursuit 
plane was tailored. The full instrument pane! 
enables the pilot to take off, navigate and re- 
turn to base “blind,” operating the ship al- 
most entirely by mechanical aids. 





ATC Schedule Cut 


ATC transatlantic schedules have been nearly 
halved during the last two months. Average 
daily crossings are now 19 with further de- 
creases planned as commercial operations in- 
tensify. ATC will continue service within 
Europe as long as theater commanders deem 
it necessary. A relatively large operation is 
expected to be sustained in the Pacific for 
some time. It will, however, be mainly a 
through-route run, with other carriers hand- 
ling the short hauls. Approximately 50,000 
ATC personnel have gone to separation centers 
since VJ-Day. 


Andrews Field Project 

Construction of 27 new buildings, at a cost 
of $5,616,000, is underway at Andrews Field, 
Md., home of the new Continental Air Forces 
which embraces four air forces in the con- 
tinental U. S., plus the ist Troop Carrier 
Command and 2lst Bombardment Wing. 
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Gen. Arnold Favors 
Single Air Authority 


A single national authority “capable of 
expressing comprehensive and basic avia- 
tion policies in the name of all interested 
government policies, is a first essential 
for the sound development of American 
Civil Aviation,” Gen. H. H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the AAF, said in his 
third report on the AAF to the Secretary 
of War. 

The 72-page report covers final results 
of the Allied bombardment of Germany, 
the Pacifie Islands campaigns and Japan, 
and outlines 11 conclusions and recom- 
mendations for the maintenance of na- 
tional security in future years. 

For the preservation of the Air Force 
itself, Arnold made these recommenda- 
tions: 1. To maintain a striking air arm 
in being; 2. To keep the AAF and the 
aviation industry able to expand harmo- 
niously as well as rapidly; 3. To main- 
tain well equipped overseas bases; 4. To 
support an alert and aggressive system of 
commercial air transportation, one of the 
foundations of American Air Power; 5. To 
remember that it is the team of the Army 
and Navy and Air Forces working in close 
cooperation that gives strength to the 
armed services in Peace or War; 6. To 
make available to the United Nations 
organization adequate and effective air 
contingents for possible use by the se- 
curity council in maintaining international 
peace and security; 7. To promote scien- 
tific research and development and to 
maintain a close contact with the industry. 

With respect to the influence of atomic 
energy on air power, Arnold said that “it 
has made air power all important. Air 
power provides not only the best present 
means of striking an enemy with atomic 
bombs, but also the best available pro- 
tection against the misuse of atomic ex- 
plosives.” 

Arnold said that air power depends 
for its existence upon the aviation indus- 
try and the AAF must promote the de- 
velopment of American Civil Air power 
in all its forms, both commercial and 
private. However, in view of the na- 
tional security responsibilities of the Air 
Force, and considering the adaptability 
of civil aviation facilities to military uses, 
it is in the national interest for the Air 
Force to have a voice in civil air matters. 

“No activity having to do with aviation 
in any form can be considered as being 
completely independent of national se- 
curity” he said. 

“The rapid development of aviation, par- 
ticularly in its ability to promote inter- 
national understanding, has emphasized 
the need for an authoritative national 
Air Policy to guide American Civil Avia- 
tion for the common good.” 


Tedder Heads British Staff 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder has suc- 
ceeded Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal as Chief 
of the British Air Staff. Tedder, who was 
Allied deputy supreme commander under Gen. 
Eisenhower, will take over upon Portal’s re- 
tirement next January 1. 
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These men know there is no substitute for the 


Top-Quality of GENERAL TIRES 


Why do the best informed supply men .. . 
top-flight pilots . . . safety-wise commercial 


Operators insist on General Airplane Tires? 


Because there’s no substitute for General's 
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RIRCRAFT S 


proved Top-Quality .. . extra safety. 


It's General's kind of quality that makes 
tire safety . . . performance and extra- 
durability a known quantity in aviation. 

General’s leadership in design, plus 
quality-control that begins in General's 
own cord and rubber mills, keeps General 
Tires always ahead-of-the-field . . . always 
your safest tire specification. 


AVIATION DIVISION 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. - AKRON, OHIO 
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UAL Flies Refrigerated Plane Coast-to-Coast 


Practical Test Made 
With Load of Perishables 


A United Air Lines Cargoliner, claimed 
to be the first fully refrigerated air- 
craft in transport history, gave a practical 
demonstration last fo t of coast-to- 
coast air service for perishables. 

uipped DC-3 left San 


this consignment to Chicago with 
such speed that the midwestern portion 
actually on sale at the markets less 


uipment on the “reefer” 
UAL officials dubbed the ship consisted 
ted containers with a 


eet 
iP 
Bos 


and 30 degrees F. on the Westbound flight. 
United engineers pointed out that 
through the use of these refrigerated pit 


containers, it was possible to provide re- 
frigeration for the entire Cargoliner cabin, 


without danger of the contents suffering 
from outside temperatures. 

The containers weigh only 25 Ibs. each, 
and five of them can be installed in just 
half an hour to provide a completely re- 
frigerated aircraft. 


Braniff to Inaugurate 
Airfreight Service To 
32 Cities December 1 


Actreight service will be inaugurated 


CAB, according to Guy Springer, traffic 
manager for airmail and air cargo. The 
program is the first to be put into opera- 


-tion by an airline without mileage restric- 
tion, he ‘said, Service will be provided to 
32 cities on the Braniff routes. In addi- 





AIR EXPRE 
DIVISION 


ABOVE—' Reefer’ plane is shown at the Chicago Airport enroute from San Francisco to New York. 


(Glyn Johns of UAL cargo department is second from right.) 
BELOW RIGHT—Cargo is fully insulated, 


insulating curtain has been pulled. 





Mountain area, Texas coastal cities, Rio 
Grande valley, and the Ozark mountain 
region. 

Rates will range from 30 to 45c per ton- 
mile, a reduction of 37 to 59% from exist- 
ing cargo service rates. Four classifica- 
tions of articles are outlined in the tariff 
now on file, with minimum shipments of 
25 Ibs. or a minimum fee of $3.00. Class 
I, moving at 45c a ton-mile, includes all 
items not specifically placed in other 
classes. Phonographs, records, and pro- 
fessional equipment are among items in 
the Class II rate of 40c, while Class III 
36c rate applies to articles such as shoes, 
fabrics, drugs, and seafoods. Lowest rate, 
or Class IV at 30c a ton-mile, apply to 
shipments of machinery, books, news- 
papers, fresh fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Braniff airfreight will give either door- 
to-door pick-up and delivery, or airport- 
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BELOW LEFT—Perishable cargo before 
ready for trip. 


to-airport service, with shipper paying 
only for the type he chooses. Arrange- 
ments have been made with trucking 


firms in each city for pick-up and de- 
livery service. 


Cooper To Leave PAA; Plans 
Research Work at Princeton 


John C. Cooper will retire as vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of Pan 
American Airways to devote his time as a 
member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton University, PAA re- 
ports. Cooper expects to work on a re- 
search project having to do with the legal, 
political, and economic problems of inter- 
national air transport. He will continue 
as a member of Pan Am’s board of di- 
rectors. 
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With twin 3-bladed rotors intermeshing like the blades of an egg 
beater, the Kellett XR-8 presents a new and novel design in heli- The Kellett XR-8 has all the remarkable 
helicopter characteristics of vertical rise 
and descent, ability to hover, and to fly 
, . . backwards and sidewise as well as for- 
the XR-8 has the advantages of greater power efficiency, reduction of wards. (Kellett Aircraft photo). 


copters. A purely experimental model built for the Army Air Forces, 


vibration, reduced drag, and reduced power transmission requirements. 
Reports from test pilots indicate that it is highly maneuverable, 
and since the rotors revolve in opposite directions, there is no need 
for a tail rotor to counteract torque. While no performance figures 
have been released, the ship is powered by a Franklin air-cooled 
245 h.p. engine using CECO fuel pumps. 
Chandler-Evans is proud to have a small part in this.new step in 


helicopter development. And as Chandler-Evans has always kept 


CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 


abreast of the newest and latest in America’s other great war planes, 





so will it continue to serve the aviation industry when once again it 


turns to peacetime production. 





OUTH MERIDEN 
ONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Richter, Talman Given 
Key Positions at TWA 


Paul E. Richter has returned to Trans- 
continental & Western Air as executive 
vice president, after nearly three years = 
the Naval Air Transport Service, E. 
Lee pom Ar gar formerly executive vice 

has been named senior vice 
a it was announced last fortnight 
Ry Jack Frye, president of the airline. 
also revealed that Warren Lee 
resident of the American Cable 


' Sat 
and o Corp., has been elected to 


of plans and : 

. Gen. T. B ilson, chairman of 
the will also act as managing 
director the International division J 


A. Collings, vice president-transportation, 
will continue to be in charge of the Trans- 
continental division operations. 





Paul Richter 





Several new appointments in the Inter- 
national division are announced by Gen. 
Wilson. Otis F. Bryan, former vice presi- 
dent in charge of war projects becomes 
vice president for operations; Dean J. 
Hanscom, formerly with American Presi- 
dent Lines has been named director of 
traffic; Maurice E. Sheahan, from the 
Army Transportation Corps becomes di- 
rector of budgets and methods; Robert E. 
Lees, associated with TWA since 1943 has 
been named executive assistant to Wilson. 
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& America is one sailmeidosal today bec ause air 










City, Minneapolis and St. Paul—with connections everywhere. 


CRESS 


transportation brings all communities closer together quickly. And 
Mid-Continent, connecting ELEVEN airlines, helps weld them even 
closer. More than ever, people must move faster—so Mid-Continent e 
speeds them over the shortest route between New Orleans, Kansas g 
< 





MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
eewing the Heart of America 





Six Alaskan Carriers 
Consolidated Into One 


Consolidation of six Alaskan air car- 
riers into a single operating company to 
be known as Northern Consolidated Air- 
lines, Inc., was disclosed last fortnight by 
George B. Rayburn, business manager of 
Wien Alaska Airlines. The latter com- 
pany is not involved in the proposed 
merger. 

Ray Petersen, co-owner of Ray Peter- 
sen Flying Service, Anchorage, is spear- 
heading the deal, Rayburn said. Carriers 
involved in the consolidation are: 

Nat Browne Flying Service, Bethel; 
Jim Dodson Air Service, Fairbanks; Bris- 
tol Bay Air Service, Anchorage; Gillam 
Air Lines, Fairbanks, and Frank Pollack, 
Fairbanks, 

Rayburn said he had been informed 
that either Fairbanks or Anchorage would 
be headquarters for the consolidated 
company. The merger proposal will be 
submitted to the CAB for approval. Peter- 
sen would head the new company. 

Northern Consolidated through the 
combination of routes would become a 
carrier equal in size to Woodley Airways, 
third largest carrier in the territory, 
Rayburn said. Alaska Airlines and Wien 
Alaska are the first and second ranking 
carriers in the territory from the stand- 
point of route mileage. 


Eastern Cancels Order 
For CW-20E Transports 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. and Eastern Air 
Lines have mutually agreed to cancel 
Eastern’s order for the Curtiss CW-20E 
transports which the Airline planned to 


place in service early next year, the 
companies reveal in a joint announce- 
ment. 


The statement said: “The decision was 
made after careful consideration of pres- 
ent government policies on the 
of surplus military transport planes such 
as the Curtiss C-46 and Douglas C-47’s 
and C-54’s. The almost immediate avail- 
ability of these surplus aircraft and the 
terms offered by the Government makes 
it attractive for the airlines to purchase 
or lease this equipment for the com- 
parative short-haul operations pending 
the production of more advanced models 
two years hence.” 

These advanced models, Vaughan 
stated, include the new CW-20-8. 


Helicopter Transport Firm 
Organized to Carry Mail 


Formation of Helicopter Air Transport, 
Inc., to specialize in flying mail to and 
from the centers of such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago 
when the service is warranted, was an- 
nounced last fortnight by E. Burke Wil- 
ford; president. 

The company is headquartered in Phila- 
delphia, and Wilford said that “eventually, 
when passenger carrying helicopters have 
been ATC’d we contemplate going into 
passenger business, but this will be a 
couple of year off.” 
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You can get a Federal license to fly 
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the ‘CERTIFIED SPIN-PROOF PLANE. 


*Certified incapable of spinning by U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


ERCOUPE’S spin-proof safety design results in simplified operation. A single steering wheel 
qvides ERCOUPE up or down, banks and turns it left or right... makes flying easier, reduces 


FRCOUPE learning time by one-third. Sturdy all-metal construction, tricycle landing geer, economice! 
operation, low maintenance cost. For name of your dealer, write 


= ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION, Riverdale, Maryland 
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Brown White 





Executive 


Lt. Comdr. James H. Smith, Jr., who has returned 
from active duty in the Navy, has been elected 
vice president of Pan American Airways. 

Joseph A. Uhi has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of Continental Air Lines. He joined CAL 
last June as assistant to the president, acting as 
contract coordinator and liaison man between the 
airline and the Continental-Denver Modification 
Center, which the company was then operating. 

William Tudor Gardiner, twice governor of 
Maine, has been.elected to the bodrd of directors 
of Northwest Airlines. 

William L. Rome, formerly secretary and general 
manager of Air Cargo Transport Corp., has been 
appointed executive vice president of the company. 

- Luther Harris has returned to Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines as vice president in charge of 
engineering and maintenance after serving four 
years with the Army Air Forces. 

. C, Parker has been reelected vice 
president-traffic and to the board of directors of 
Delta Air Lines. Until recently, he was chief of 
staff of the European Division of the Air Transport 
Command. 

Col. Robert J. Smith has returned to Braniff Air- 
ways from military service as vice president in 
charge of expansion and route development. 


Operations 


Robert J. Gleason has been appointed communi- 
cations superintendent of Pacific-Alaska Division of 
Pan American Airways. He recently was released 
from the Army in the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

John L. Senior, Jr., has joined Northeast Airlines 
@$ a project engineer. He was formerly an aero- 
dynamicist with the Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Robert L. Cummings, Jr., who has been on a 
secret project for the Government during the war, 
has been appointed manager of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion of Pan American Airways. 


Traffic 


Robert H. Oppelt, veteran of 39 months’ duty 
overseas as a major with the Army's First Armored 
Division, has returned to Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines as manager of telephone and counter sales in 
the airline's ashington _ offices. . 

D. Metzger, Leroy L. Gillen, Van O. Pilgreen, 
Denman C. Snow, and Alan Bland have been named 
PCA station managers at Elizabeth City, Rocky 
Mount, Raleigh-Durham, Greensboro-High Point, and 
Asheville-Hendersonville, respectively. 

Howard C. Smith has been appointed traffic 
representative at Western Air Lines’ headquarters 
in Los Angeles after three years as traffic manager 
and liaison representative for the Air Transport 
Command at Long Beach, Calif. 





Putnam Says Integration 


Means Railroad Domination 


Integration of the U. S. domestic trans- 
portation system would mean domina- 
tion of the entire network by the rail- 
- roads, Carleton Putnam, president of Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines, charged re- 
cently in an address* before the annual 
meeting of the Anderson, Ind., Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Not only would the entire transporta- 
tion network be dominated by the rail- 
roads, because of their colossal capital 
investments in ground facilities,” said 
Putnam, “but you would have railroad 
Managements, ground-minded and ground- 
rooted, swallowing, stifling, and finally 
eliminating the last vestiges of the pio- 
neer managements that built the air 
transport industry.” 
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WAL Can't Handle lt—Yet 


Charter services will become a 
lucrative source of revenue for the 
airlines when eauipment becomes 
available to handle it, according to 
Arthur Hewitt, city traffic manager 
of Western Air Lines in Los An- 
geles. “Applications for charters 
are coming at us from every direc- 
tion,” he reports. “In the last three 
weeks in our Los Angeles office 
alone we have had to turn down 
more than $100,000 worth of charter 
business because all our plames are 
in regular schedule. 
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Sweet Rippy Bishop 


Charles A. Tehan has been ap 
manager of the newly created Detroit to Roanoke 
Division of Eastern Air Lines. 

William A. Glassford has returned to United Air 
Lines from three years’ service in the Navy as DTM 
at San Diego. 

Lt. Col. Joseph W. Letzkus, former DTM for TWA 
at Kansas City, has been released from the Army to 
become transportation manager for TWA's 
west region. 

George O. Stayman, former DTM for Delta Air 
Lines in Cincinnati, has been transferred to Delta's 





new Chicago office as northern district traffic man- 
ager; John S. Raper, former fighter pilot in the 
Mediterranean and European ‘theatres, has become 
s traffic representative at Cincinnati: Edwin H. 
Bishop, formerly Delta's DTM in Birmingham, has 
been assigned to the new Miami office as DTM 


Byron Rippy is now city traffic manager at Jackson- 
ville; Harold Sweet has been named traffic repre- 
sentative in Knoxville. 

Maj. Robert H. Oppelt has returned to Pennsy 
vania-Central Airlines as Washington, D. C. man- 
ager of telephone and counter sales after 27 months 
overseas with the Army's First Armored Division. 

Maj. John G. Maxwell has been appointed DTM 
for Trans-Canada Air Lines at Winnipeg, succeeding 
H. D. Harling, recently appointed to the company’s 
general traffic department. 2 

John M. Lyons has been named DTM for the 
New England district of Eastern Air Lines. 

Howard Shaw, engaged in truck transportatio O 
seven years prior to joining the Navy in 1942, has 
been named assistant to the cargo and mail traffic 
manager of Delta Air Lines. 


Miscellaneous 


Thomas H. Jay, formerly of the industrial relations 
department of Pan American Airways, has been 
named personnel director for Continental Air Lines. 

William C. Speidel, Jr., Seattle newspaperman, 
has been appointed to the publicity staff of North 
west Airlines. 

Fred L. Clark has been named assistant agency 
manager of TACA Airways Agency, Inc., with offices 
n New York and Miami. 

John S. White has been named personnel director 


of Chicago & Southern Air Lines, succeeding R. 
Todd Crutchfield, who will supervise salaries, wages 
and labor relations within the personne! Gepartment. 


H. C. Brown has been appointed director 
training for Braniff Airways. Extensive plans for the 
training of returning veterans have been developed 
by the company. 

Larry A. Robbins has been named superintendent 

standard practice manuals with TACA Airways 
Agency, Inc. He has worked for TWA and Con 
solidated Vultee. Andrew Mackintosh has been 


smed assistant personnel director for TACA. 
Ellen Gibson has been appointed publicity as 
sistant for Braniff Airways. She was formerly with 
e public information department of American 
Airlines. 


American Names Rex Smith < 


Public Relations Director 

Col. Rex Smith, formerly chief of pub- 
lic relations for the Air Transport Com- 
mand, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of Director of Public Re- 
lations, American Airlines Sys‘tem. 

During his military service, Col. Smith 
was alsa chief of public relations for the 
20th Air Force and organized the public 
relations organization for the United 
States Strategic Air Force in the Pacific. 

Prior to his military service Smith 
served as editor of the Chicago Sun and 
before that was for four years managing 
editor of Newsweek. He also had 10 years 
experience as a foreign correspondent in 
South America, Paris, Spain and Portugal. 
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By Major Al Williams, Auias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














Well, here’s that postwar they've all been 


‘talking about. 


So we've been looking at the postwar 
planes we read about for four years. And 
we like ‘em! 

Of course, we'll stick to the powerful 
Gulfhawk for our serious flying. But for 
lazing away week ends, and such, we 
want one of the little jobs. 

There's that sky-skooter made out of 
the tear-drop tank of an F4U. An honest- 
to-goodness airplane which lands under 
40, cruises better than 90, and will prob- 
ably cost less than a thousand bucks! We 
like her! 

We like the flaps on the new Stinson 
that let you sink in from wa-a-y up. And 
the amount of baggage you can toss in 





without grounding the plane. 

And those swift, low-wing jobs from 
Texas . . . little hummers that get you 
there buckety-buck. 

We like ‘em all so much that by the 
time we decide which one we like most, 
they'll all probably use atomic energy! 

Meanwhile, the new planes seem to get 
as much kick as the old ones out of that 
Good Gulf Aviation Gasoline — still the 
most powerful stuff we know of. 





DONT FORGET DEPT. 


Gulfpride Oil is the only oil 
refined by the Alchlor 


Process. 


The Alchlor Process is, in 
effect, an additional refin- 
ing of oil already refined. 


Consequently, Gulfpride 
Oil has fewer of the difficult 
to extract carbon - forming 
and sludge-making hydro- 
carbons and more of the 
tough, friction-preventing 
hydrocarbons. 











FLUTTER’S WISDOM 


Oh, Gulf Aviation Gasoline 

Is the stuff for your flying machine! 
it gives you a boost, 

When the throttle is goosed, 
—Keeps engine performance serene. 


Can any of you Perch Pilots help our poetic 
pipsqueak with a short verse on G.A.G.? 


AlW: 





LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


No, we didn’t abandon this department. 

We still offer handsome commissions 
as Perch Pilot (bottom rung) for Little 
Known Facts About Well Known Planes. 
We still promote you to Senior Perch 





Pilot after we've accepted 5 of your 
“Facts.” 

We just didn’t have room for “‘Facts”’ 
last month. 

This month, the whole department is 
the work of one man: Perch Pilot (br) 
Jim Adams, of Toledo. He sent in four 
usable “‘Facts’’ with proof, which means 
he has only one more to go to become 
our first Senior Perch Pilot! 

**The spark plugs in a single engine 
cylinder flash more than 81,000 times 
on a flight from New York to Wash- 
ington!”’ 

“A 2000-hp. radial engine has as much 
power as a freight locomotive; weighs 
about as much as the locomotive’s 
wheels!” 

“In less than 3 hours, an 18-cylinder 
radial uses more air (for combustion) 
than you could get in an X-type 
blimp!”’ 

“The cooling area of a certain 14-cylin- 
der radial is greater than the area of 2 
bowling alleys!” 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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DC-6 Interior Details 
Aimed at Attracting 
Women Air Travelers 


New comforts for passengers will fea- 
ture the DC-6 when it goes into operation 
on the airlines, Douglas Aircraft Co. dis- 
closed in announcing cabin interior de- 
tails of the new ship. 

Many .of the innovations are aimed 
especially at attracting women air trav- 
elers. 

What the Douglas announcement calls 
exceptionally cabin in- 
teriors have been created for the day 
plane and sleeper models of the DC-6 
under the supervision of E. Gilbert Mason, 














Ladies’ Toilet - Day Plane. 


industrial design consultant. Mason and 
his staff previously had worked with 
Douglas in the installation of special ap- 
pointments for the C-54’s built for the 
‘President, General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

On either side of the main cabin en- 
trance are the buffet sections, one for 
cold food storage, the other for hot foods. 
In flight, a folding seat and an attendant’s 
desk occupy the entrance area. 

Opposite the cabin entrance is a closet 
for passengers’ wraps and a magazine 
tack. 

The seats are approximately 20 inches 
wide, with tall, contoured backs. Ample 

room is provided between the seats 
are 40 inches from center line to 
center line. Seat backs are adjustable 
ag a vertical position to a recline of 


degrees, 

Individual tables attach to the seats. 
‘They are large enough for a portable type- 
writer and papers or for the trays on 
which meals are served. 

In the sleeper plane, upper berths are 
concealed behind slanting panels in the 
upper walls. They may be readied for 
occupancy in less than 30 seconds. - 

By pressing control buttons, seats and 
seat backs may be adjusted to be made 
into berths in about the same time it takes 
to pare the upper berths. 
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(4?t. C. N. SHELTON, pilot on TWA’s Intercontinental Division, gets this week’s 


orchid and a big pat on the back for helping out the busy airlines . . . The air- 
lines are up to their ears in business, and a couple of weeks ago American Airlines’ 
flights from New York to Washington were all sold out and had waiting lists... . 
All of a sudden three “hopefuls” who were hanging around the LaGuardia terminal 
on the chance that somebody wouldn’t show up for the flight, were paged . . . At 
the American ticket counter they were met by a TWA agent, who introduced them 
to Capt. Shelton . . . Capt. Shelton, it seemed, had a four-place Howard and was 
flying to Washington . . Knowing how tough the space situation is, he got in 
touch with the airline . . . He would take three people off the waiting list to 
Washington—for free . . . Knowing that Capt. Shelton was a fully-qualified airline 
pilot, the three passengers (one of whom was our business manager) jumped at the 
chance . . . There ought to be more Good Samaritans in the world like Shelton .. . 
In one breath we tell you that the airlines are snowed under with business 
and now we're geing to tell you how we rode on a trip that had a 9.5% lead 
factor . . . We were in Montreal attending a couple more international con- 
ferences and had booked space on Colonial to New York with connections to 
Washington . . . The weather socked in and there was the usual period of con- 
fusion, finding out if the trip was going to operate, etc. . . While waiting, we 
decided to take in a movie with Jim Strebig, aviation editor of the “Associated 
Press” ... After the movie, we discovered that Colonial had been combing the 
town for us, without success . . . They’d been able to get all the other passengers 
out earlier than expected .. . So the two of us ended up at 2:30 a.m. on the 
plane for New York—the only two passengers .. . We assume that Colonial had 
to fly the trip anyway because of equipment distribution .. . Anyhow it was an 
enjoyable trip, complete with stewardess—Miss T. P. Mann, an attractive gal 
from the Sunny South ... We hope Sig Janas doesn’t have to include the flight 
in figuring his monthly load factor .. . 


A couple of issues ago we spoke about the tricks that pilots sometimes play on 
new stewardesses . . A. G, Ferris, who works for an airline in Indianapolis (he 
doesn’t say which one) read the column and sent us the following amusing yarn 
about a pilot and co-pilot: “An airline captain was tearing his hair out trying to 
find a way to cure a certain co-pilot of bouncing the ship upon landing. Every- 
thing he tried had failed and as a last resort the captain brought along a hoss pistol 
of ancient vintage. The barrel was about 10 inches long and every time the trigger 
was pulled the hammer responded with a loud click. The captain explained that 
upon the next landing he would hold the pistol to his student’s head and for every 
bounce he would pull the trigger. During the next landing the co-pilot ran true 
to form and the ship began galloping down the runway. Everytime it bounced 
the captain pulled the trigger. Somehow, during the landing, the cabin door swung 
open and 21 amazed passengers looked forward into the cockpit to see the captain 
holding a large pistol to the co-pilot’s head and furiously pulling the trigger. It seems 
that both captain and co-pilot alighted from the airplane via the nose loading steps 
to avoid contact with the passengers. (P. S. For all practical purposes we shall 
assume that the gun was not loaded).” It’s like we always say—mnever a dull 
moment in the air transport business . . 


C. D. Howe, Canada’s Minister of Reconstruction, told an interesting and 
significant story the other night at an International Air Transport Association 
banquet in Montreal . . . He was talking about the early days of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and about how he came to the U. S. several years ago seeking advice 
on how to run a good airline . . . He visited an airline executive in Chicago, 
explained that Canada was about to start an airline and needed some advice... 
This executive, in true American enterprising fashion, told Howe that if Canada 
wanted a good airline his company would be glad to operate it ... But Howe 
explained that the company would have to be Canadian, so this executive told 
him that he could talk to anyone he wished, tour the system, study operating 
practices, etc. .. Howe was somewhat puzzled—there was no money in it for the 
U. S. airline, and he wondered why the executive was going out of his way to 
help .. . The executive explained it along these lines: “Whatever you do with 
your airline in Canada will reflect upon the whole aviation industry. Every time 
you have an accident it will hurt us. So if you're going to have an airline we 
want it to be a good one—a credit to the industry” . . . Howe, in his speech, 
didn’t mention the executive’s name, but later we got our operatives to work .. . 
It was C. R. Smith... 


Airline public relations men have a hard and generally thankless job . . . We 
want to give a great big plug to one of the best—Walter Thompson, of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines . . Walter has been handling public relations for Canadian National 
Railways for 30 years and for TCA since its beginning . He does things with 
a dignity and a grace that make a hard job look easy . . . He should come south of 
the border and open a school for public relations men, or some of our friends 
from here should go north of the border and visit him . . .Errc Bramtey. 
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GYROPILO T* 


THIS SIMPLE control unit gives the 
human pilot complete automatically 
stabilized control of his aircraft at all 
times. 


A-12 FOR .i% 


Automatic approach and auto- 
matic landing 


Perfectly banked turns at any air 
speed—automatically 


Gyrosyn Compass directional con- 
trol—continuously slaved to the 
magnetic meridian 


Automatic holding of any selected 
altitude 


Automatic trim of elevator con- 
trols regardless of changing load 
conditions 


Utmost in passenger comfort — 
precise control and elimination 
of over-control, “hunting,” and 
“wallowing” 


Electrical and mechanical inter- 
locks—automatically insuring 
proper manual operation 


Automatic and instantaneous syn- 
chronization—no matching of 
pointers or other indications 


Maximum ease of installation and 
simplified maintenance—any unit 
can be replaced in a matter of 
minutes 





Our Aeronautical Department invites your inquiries on A-12 Gyropilot installations. 


PrRADE-MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, crear neck, x. v. 


* 


Division of the Sperry Coriproration OS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
& Sf: A CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN * HONOLULU ; 








GYROSCOPICS «+ ELECTRONICS 


RADAR «+ AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION « SERVO-RIECHANISM™S 
























































































TRANSPORT 


ATA Forecasts 120,000 
Airline Employees by '47 


U. S. airline personnel, now numbering 
55,000, will increase by 20% and total 
about 120,000 by the end of 1947 through 
adoption of the 40-hour week which will 
be in effect on nearly all the carriers by 
Jan. 1, according to Air Transport As- 
sociation figures. Airlines which have 
adopted the 40-hour week without reduc- 
tion in pay include American Airlines 
System, Eastern Air Lines, Mid-Continent 
Air Lines, Northwest Airlines, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, Trans-Continental & Western Air, 
United Air Lines. 

Airline fleets are now comprised of 
about 450 craft. By the end of 1947 
equipment in use on domestic and over- 
seas routes is expected to number around 
1200. Airline workers, in 1940, averaged 
about 50 per craft, but increased utiliza- 
tion, coupled with the fact that many 
larger planes are being placed in service, 
point to employment of about 100 persons 
per plane in the near future, the ATA 
reports. 











Fifteen American Personnel 
Return From Armed Forces 


as supervising teletype operator 
Francisco. T/Sgt. Oscar Giner is 





Can You Use A Man With 
This Experience ? 
8 years—practicing lawyer 
4 years—United States Army 


Now Major Army Air Corps 
Available about January 1, 1946 


DETAILS 


Born Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1, 1909. 
A.B. Degree University of 

1930. LL.B. Degree University of Cin- 
cinnati 1933. Private law practice un- 
til January 1942 at which time enlisted 
as Private in United States Army. 


Group with 17 months overseas duty. 


As such in charge of briefing, interro- 
gation of pilots, planning missions 
with Operations Officer, maintaining 
target files, maps, charts, etc. Also 
Censorship Officer, Security Officer, 
Claims Officer and Courts and Boards 
Officer; also Ground School Officer in 
charge of all ground training of pilots 
and enlisted men. Not an aviator. 


Like aviation and want to stay in it. 
If you think I would fit into your 
organization plans, please write 
MAJOR ROBERT W. MANSS 
4360 Carnation Circle 
Cincinnati (5), Ohio 














Bedell Monro (left), 


‘ ’ Cc. 

Well Done “president of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, is shown with Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air John L. Sullivan dur- 
ing presentation of a Navy citation commending 


the airline for its wartime training of pilots for 
the Naval Air Transport ice. 





stationed at La Guardia Field, and Maj. 
Frank F. Haynes, Lt. Col. Walter T. 
Fletcher, Lt. Comdr. Robt. E. Lawless, 
Jr., Maj. Richard F. Selcer, Lt. Col. C. H. 
Young, and Lt. Comdr. Travis Hinson 
have returned as pilots. Maj. Ward G. 
Hobbs is operations manager in Phila- 
delphia and John Kocsis, ACRT, is sta- 
tioned at Me is. Sgt. Joseph Kiger and 
Lt. John H. Palmer have returned to the 
traffic department in Chicago, S/Sgt. John 
V. Lafferty has rejoined the treasury de- 
partment in New York City, and Sgt. John 
R. Macomber has returned to the traffic 
department in New York. 


Collective Bargaining Vote 
Taken at American Airlines 


The UAW’s Airline Mechanics Depart- 
ment (CIO), Air Transport Division of 
the Transport Workers Union (CIO), and 
the Air Transport Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (AFL) 
appeared on the ballot in a collective bar- 
gaining election to have been held Nov. 
12 to 15 among 3250 American Airlines 
maintenance employes. A decision on the 
inclusion of the American Mechanics As- 
sociation was to be made later, according 
to Ross D. Barr, mediator for the National 
Mediation Board. 

Negotiations between American Export 
and the Airlines Mechanics Department 
were reported to be progressing by 
Leonard Schiller, representative of the 
union. 

A joint company-union proposal is be- 
ing submitted to 2000 members of the 
Transport Workers Union (CIO) who 
have been on strike at Pan American 
Airways’ Miami base. 


Special Air Transport 
Labels Creating Interest 


Specially labeled and printed cartons 
emphasizing the significance of air trans- 
port’s speed already have created con- 
sumer interest in-such diversified products 
as millinery, flowers and new-mode] 
radios, Paul E. Burbank, development 
manager of United Air Lines’ air cargo 
department, told a recent meeting of the 
Industrial Packaging Engineers Associa- 
tion of America. 

He declared that airline engineers wel- 
come the know-how of packaging engi- 
neers, and pointed out that new materials 
such as impregnated papers and wood 
veneers with laminated paper overlays 
will need consideration to determine 
whether the saving in transportation cost 
through lighter weight will offset any 
increased material cost of the container 
itself. 

Burbank further indicated that due to 
the close coordination between air and 
ground transit, shipping containers must 
be appropriate for both. He said that 
35% of United’s present cargoes are con- 
signed to off-airline points. 


Airlines’ Top Management 
Weak, IAS Meeting Hears 


One of the airlines’ weakest points is top 
management, which is responsible for 
“underplanning and a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish philosophy,” Harry S. Pack, vice- 
president of P-V Engineering Forum, and 
former chief of functional engineering for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, told the 
National Air Transport Meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences ip 
Washington last fortnight. New blood is 
needed in many departments if the 
airlines are to improve their operating 
efficiency, said Pack. 

A second speaker, Capt. W. W. Masland, 
Pan American Airways, discussed “Prob- 
lems in Transatlantic Air Transport” with 
particular emphasis on the effects of 
weather on allowable cabin loads. 

Frank N. Piasecki, president of P-V 
Engineering Forum, presented facts on 
the “Economic Aspects of the Helicopter 
in Transport Operation” including operat- 
ing cost data on the 10-passenger PV-3 
helicopter. 

Other papers presented at the one-day 
meeting included “Trends in Aircraft In- 
strument Development” by Orland E. 
Esval, Sperry Gyroscope Co. “Flying 
Boats” by Capt. C. H. “Dutch” Schild- 
hauer, Naval Air Transport Service, and 
“Standardization of Navy Cockpit Ar- 
rangement” by Capt. Luis de Florez, Asst. 
Chief, Office of Research and Inventions, 
Navy Dept. 











* Architect's drawing of office and shop building being constructed by 
New NAL Building— Notions Airlines on the §0-acre tract adjoining 3téh Street Miami 


Airport, recently purchased by NAL. 
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The structure will cost $750.000. 
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The FAST, ACCURATE way to trim and form 
complicated stainless, dural, or other alloy 
STAMPINGS 


QUICKWORK STAMPING TRIMMER TRIMS + BEADS « FLANGES 


Operating at cutting speeds of up to 30 feet per 
minute and trimming accurately to thousandths of an 
inch, the Quickwork Stamping Trimmer handles almost 
any stamping in a single plane. Cutting stainless, 
dural, and other alloys with ease, it trims, forms, 
beads, and flanges large or small stampings with or 
without flash. 

With the Quickwork, the need for expensive trim- 
ming dies is eliminated and valuable press time is saved. 


Special rolls, jigs, and fixtures adapt the Quickwork to 
the needs of the particular job, and both standard and 
heavy duty models are available. 


Write for Bulletin QW-119. 


QUICK WORK-WHITING DIVISION 





EGRPGRATION 


15647 LATHROP AVENUE, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 








HOW THE QUICKWORK-WHITING 
STAMPING TRIMMER OPERATES 
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Rolls in closed position show typical trim- : 

ming operation. Hold-down fixture (A) : 

keeps stamping in position for accurate . 
trimming (at B). 
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Quickwork Seasten Slee flanging long, narrow stamp- 
ing. Standard models have pneumatic foot pedal control. 


Hand lever operated machine used for special applications 
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Pacific Oral Argument Ends; Case Goes to Board | 


Decision Not Expected 
Before Three Months 
By Dante.’ S. Wentz, II 
(['HE SELECTION of the airlines to 


the 
last fortnight at the conclusion of a week- 
— oral argument in the Pacific Case. 


system, and inject a new carrier into the 
Seattle-Alaska service. 

The arguments divided rather evenly 
into separate considerations of the trans- 
Pacific service and the U. S.-Alaska serv- 


touched off by the argument of U. N. Air- 
ships, Inc., an applicant for a Pacific route, 


Lawrence J. Kosters to operate between 
Chicago and Manila over the northern 
track, urged through its attorney Seth W. 
Richardson that this route be further 
strengthened with traffic fed into it at 
Anchorage, Alaska, through an extension 
from Seattle. This spur, Richardson de- 
clared, would enable Northwest to utilize 
its existing Seattle maintenance base, and 
would, if given to a single carrier, make 


for greater economy and self-sufficiency ; 


over the entire route. 

Richardson spent considerable time at- 
tacking Pan American Airways’ conten- 
tion that the entire Pacific service should 
be placed in the hands of a single carrier, 
emphasizing the assertion that the Mid- 


way-Tokyo-Shanghai-Hong-Kong cut-off 
which the examiners recommended for 
PAA would provide competi- 
tion for Northwest’s Tokyo- 


Manila segment. Such paralleling, he 
told the Board, would cut the heart out 
of the area in which Northwest must 
generate much of the traffic required to 
support the North Pacific route. 


_Discounts Northwest's Claims 

Pennsylvania-Central’ Airlines, another 
applicant for the North Pacific route, told 
the Board that it should be granted the 
route because its present domestic net- 
work in the eastern U. S. served the area 
from which the great majority of future 
traffic to the Orient would be developed. 
Stanley C. Morris, PCA’s counsel, attacked 
the examiners’ recommendation that 
Northwest should receive the route on the 
basis of its wartime sub-Arctic flight ex- 
perience gained under contract to the 
Air Transport Command. 

PCA’s case was considerably strength- 
ened, in the opinion of many observers, by 
the later presentation of Public Counsel 
Russell S. Bernhard. Although he finally 
recommended Northwest, Bernhard ad- 
mitted that the choice between the two 
carriers required an extremely delicate 
decision. 

George A. Spater, attorney for Trans- 
continental & Western Air, pivoted his 


68 


company’s case on the proposition that 
the route to Bombay TWA received in the 
North Atlantic should be extended from 
ce peent Intien terminus 40 the heavy 
tr: generating centres of East Asia. 
Extension at least to China, to meet the 
proposed North Pacific carrier, said 
Spater, is vital, to enable the two com- 
panies to join in meeting Pan American 
Airways on a fair competitive basis. He 
suggested that the Board adopt in Asia 
the same area concept it applied in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

Pan American Airways counsel Henry 
J. Friendly, urged the Board to reject the 
principle of competition in the Pacific 
area, claiming that there was not sufficient 
traffic to support two services and that 
competition for competition’s sake would 
merely mean a wasteful duplication of 
air, ground, sales and traffic organizations. 
Pan American, said Friendly, should be 
selected as the sole trans-Pacific carrier to 
operate as a comparative yardstick to the 
competitive services the Board authorized 
in the North Atlantic. 

In the event that competition is pro- 
vided in the Pacific, Friendly asked that 
Pan American also be allowed to operate 
over the great circle route as well as 
through the Central Pacific. The. inter- 
mediate traffic, he declared, is relatively 
minor, and the competitive situation 
would hardly be disturbed if both carriers 
operated over the same track because the 
important consideration is that both car- 
riers be given equal access—in point of 
route mileage—to the rich traffic areas of 
China, Japan and the Philippines. 

Only Three Planes Needed 

Hawaiian Airlines, an applicant for a 
Central Pacific route linking Honolulu 
with East Asia, asked the Board, through 
its attorney Leslie Craven, to terminate 
PAA’s mid-Pacific monopoly by giving 
a certificate to Hawaiian, a regional car- 
rier with an existing operations base at 
Honolulu. Craven urged the Board not 
to deny Hawaiian’s application simply 
because it is a small carrier; the pro- 
posed mid-Pacific operations, he declared, 
could be conducted with only three large 
aircraft. 

The U. S.-Alaska phase of the case was 
marked by a double conflict between 
domestic and native Alaskan carriers and 
among the Alaskan lines themselves. 

Seeking to extend their Alaskan systems 
into Seattle were Alaska Airlines and 
Woodley Airways. John T. Cross, Alaska 
Airlines attorney, made a strong case for 
the extension of an Alaskan carrier into 
the States, pointing out that such a car- 
rier, through its extensive route net- 
work in the Territory, could offer more 
direct one carrier service. Alaska Air- 
lines, he said, proposed to surmount the 
problems of seasonal fluctuation and uni- 
directional flow existing on the Anchor- 
age-Seattle route, through an aggressive 
air cargo program. Alaska Airlines should 
be selected, he said, because it already 
competes with much of Pan American’s 
Alaskan system and should be allowed 
to balance that competition with an out- 
let to Seattle. 

Woodley Airways attorney Gerald P. 
O’Grady sharply attacked the examiners’ 
choice of Alaska Airlines. Such a move, 








One-Third of Population Served 


The domestic airlines of the 
United States now serve cities with 
one third of the nation’s total popu- 
lation and 76 per cent of the urban 
population, according to a survey 
by the Air Transport Association 
of America published in a report— 
“Air Transportation, Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow.” 

The booklet points out that within 
a 25-mile radius of the routes cer- 
tificated to date by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board live 82 per cent of 
the urban population, while within 
a 50-mile radius live 93 per cent. 

The certificated stops have 
reached a total of 406, of which 315 
are in use, while most of the rest 
are being readied for service after 
suspensions due to various wartime 
causes. 











he declared would “deal Alaskan avia- 
tion a blow from which it may never 
recover” by consolidating the already 
dominant position of Alaska Airlines in 
Alaskan commercial air transport. Wood- 
ley, said O’Grady, could operate the 
Seattle extension without damaging other 
Alaskan carriers and could also offer more 
mail and passenger connections in Alaska 
than could Alaska Airlines. 

John S. Wynne, representing a group 
of intervening Alaskan carriers including 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, Cordova Air 
Service, Ellis Air Transport, Wien Alaska 
Airlines, Inc., Ray Peterson Flying Serv- 
ice and Bristol Bay Air Service, also 
protested vigorously against the extension 
of Alaska Airlines to Seattle. 

U. S. earriers asking for certification to 
Alaska included United Air Lines and 
Western Air Lines. United, according to 
its attorney John T. Lorch, should be al- 
lowed to extend its present West Coast 
system to Anchorage because only a 
highly experienced operator could meet 
the kind of competition Pan American 
would be certain to offer on the Seattle- 
Alaska route in the near future. An 
Alaskan carrier certificated for the route 
might eventually be forced into a com- 
petitive situation requiring higher mail 
pay than would a U. S. carrier, Lorch 
warned. He, too, objected to the certifi- 
cation of Alaska Airlines because of its 
already dominant position among Alaskan 
carriers. 

Asks That Balance be Preserved 

Hugh Darling, Western’s attorney, asked 
the Board to certificate his company to 
Alaska in order to preserve the competi- 


‘ tive balance on the West Coast. He 


pointed out that because of the peculiar 
seasonal. traffic fluctuations on the route, 
an Alaskan carrier attempting to operate 
it would be faced with a serious and 
recurrent equipment utilization problem 
that a U. S. carrier, with other domestic 
routes, might easily solve. 

The dirigible interlude, in which mem- 
bers of the Board undertook a most 
unusual series of questions on the subject, 
occurred after Wellburn Mayock, Presi- 
dent of U. N. Airships, Inc., and General 
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° make available all-steel private plane 
7 storage at lower cost than mass storage 
‘fo 

ne Scientifically designed to make full use of space, and ready for 


delivery NOW, the Stran-Steel T-Hangar is basically a simple 








to T-shaped structure that can be expanded easily and econom- 
< ically. by efficient “nesting” of other T-Hangar units to provide 
\- individual, fire-safe hangar space for any number of planes. 

a The plane stored in a Stran-Steel T-Hangar is quickly acces- 
, sible at any time. Theft and fire hazards are minimized, and 
. danger of damage in servicing the plane is greatly reduced. 

n , ° 

re Construction is sturdy and durable . . . the T-Hangar is framed 
I= with Stran 1, the light steel framing material with the pat- 
h ented naili ve in studs and joists. Erection is simple and 
\- speedy 
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" GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Michigan (2) 
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Counsel of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, told the Board that the formula- 
tion of an intelligent lighter-than-air 
policy by this government rested in its 


Mayock devoted the larger portion of 
his allotted time to an impassioned plea 
for the commercial use of the dirigible, 
giving some observers the impression that 
in expanding on the theory of LTA com- 
mercial operations he left little time to 
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temporary 
approving Pan American Airways’ winter 
operating pattern for the trans-Atlantic 
service. As part of its winter pattern, 
PAA operates landplane equipment be- 
tween New York and Lo and sea- 
equipment between New York and 
via Bermuda and the Azores, and 
between Lisbon and Natal via Dakar and 
Monrovia, Liberia, _ 

The Board’s onder. palette PAA to: (a) 
originate and te te flights at the 
intermediate eet on on eg Serre (b) 
suspend service a lama, rtuguese 
Guinea temporarily; (c) serve Dakar, 
qanegel: (4) serve Gander Airport, New- 


in lieu of Botwood; © serve 
Shannon i ) Airport, Eire, in 


lieu of Foynes; (f) serve London through 
Hurn and/or Bovingdon Airports in lieu 
of Croydon Airport; (g) suspend service 
temporarily on the portion of its route 
Tso" a ie Natal via San 
uan, P. R,, rt of Spain, Trinidad, 
B. W. L, and Belem, Brasil; and (g) 
suspend service temporarily at Shediac, 
(Docket 2092). 


CAB Fixes 45c Mail Rate 
For AA, EAL, TWA and UAL 


HE 45 CENTS per ton mile mail pay 
rate for the Big Four carriers became 
final last fortnight as the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board issued identical orders to 
American, Eastern, TWA and United, 
making the rate effective from last Jan. 1, 
and closing the four mail pay proceedings 
it had instituted nearly ten months earlier. 
Almost as significant as the final orders 
was an attached concurring opinion by 
Member Harllee Branch, who accepted the 
45 cent rate as a “step in the right direc- 
tion” but took his colleagues to task for 
relying so heavily on “judgment” factors 
in setting mail pay rates. He urged that 
in future rate proceedings the Board adopt 
some formula which will yield a rate based 
more precisely on the actual costs of per- 
forming the mail service. 


Branch stated that he was “reluctant to 
see the Board rely so heavily on “judg- 
ment” in ing its rate-making func- 
tions,” but that he was forced to agree that 
any attempt to fix rates closely related to 
the costs of the mail service was probably 
unwise during the present period of transi- 
tion from wartime to more nearly normal 
operating conditions. He admitted that at 
present it would be an almost impossible 
task to segregate the costs of performing 
the mail service from the carriers’ total 
costs, but stuck to his point that some 
formula of this type should be worked 
out in future proceedings. 

“I believe,” he said, “that a sound 
permanent policy requires ‘that service 
mail rates be closely related to the costs 
of the mail service, and if conditions were 
now more stable and costs could be de- 
rived and predicted with greater con- 
fidence, I would strongly urge the Board 
to adopt a more precise procedure for de- 
riving costs of the mail service and to 
place great reliance upon the costs so de- 
rived. It is the instability of conditions 
during the transitional period, therefore, 
and not the broadening of considerations 
to include several carriers, that leads me to 
concur at this time in a mail rate based 
substantially upon judgment.” 

The dissent also pointed out that in 
Branch’s opinion, the Board’s action in 
basing its new “service” rate on the op- 
erations of more than‘one carrier was 
sound, but that this simultaneous con- 
sideration of four carriers whose opera- 
tions fall more or less within the same 
category did not invalidate the rate based 
on costs principle of fixing mail pay. He 
indicated that he was not entirely satisfied 
that the amount of reduction from the 
previous 0.3 mill (60 cents per ton mile) 
rate was sufficient to wipe out all the 
remaining aspects of “subsidy” from the 
mail pay allowed the Big Four carriers. 

The Big Four cases, among the most 
interesting mail pay proceedings in the 
Board’s recent history, were opened by 
four simultaneous show cause orders is- 
sued by CAB on the last day of December, 
1944. These orders directed the carriers 
to show cause why their mail rates should 
not be slashed from the then effective 
60 cents per ton mile rate to 32 cents. 

Several months dragged by during 





—— _— 


which the four carriers were preparing 
answers to the orders. 

In early July, American Airlines filed 
with the Board a new passenger tariff 
reducing its fares to a uniform 45 cents 
per mile, and proposing that it be allowed 
to equate its mail; passenger and express 
charges at a standard 45 cents per ton 
mile. It asked the Board to set this figure 
as its mail rate and to terminate the pro- 
ceeding initiated by the show cause order, 

With the end of war in Europe, and in 
anticipation of an early termination of 
the Pacific War, the Board in August 
issued a new set of findings in the Big 
Four proceedings, amending the proposed 
32 cent rate upward to the 45 cent rate 
asked by American. At that time the 
Board pointed out that the 45 cent rate, 
in its opinion, would be more likely to 
provide a reasonable cushion against the 
economic uncertainties faced by all the 
carriers in the period of transition from 
wartime to peacetime economy. 

Shortly r these smentod orders 
were issued, the four carriers agreed to 
accept the 45 cent rate—all reluctantly 
and TWA over a strong protest. The final 
orders issued by the Board last fortnight 
closed the proceeding. 


CAB Making Joint Facility 
Survey Among Air Carriers 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has in 
process a joint facility survey among the 
air carriers, desi to present a factual 
picture and assign a dollar and cents value 


_to operating economies which might be 


attained through common ground opera- 
tions. 

The Board’s Economic Bureau has asked 
the carriers to appoint operations person- 
nel and engineers to assist in making the 
study. 
response has been favorable to the project. 

The survey will look into such general 
problems as the relation between terminal 
managing companies and the carriers. It 
is understood that the operators have 
expressed some opposition to terminal 
companies on the grounds that such a 
combined operation may have a tendency 
to lower the standards of ground service. 

One important aspect to be considered 
in the study is that operating efficiencies 
and savings attained by the joint use of 
such services as ramp facilities and air 
conditioning units by two or more carriers 
may be reflected in lower passenger fares. 

Another aspect is that smaller carriers 
may be able to affect savings in the joint 
use of maintenance facilities. Big com- 
panies would not be expected to benefit 
so much on this score, it is said, because 
of the volume of maintenance done by 
them on both active and standby equip- 
ment. 

The current study is one of several the 
Board has had under consideration since 
1942. All were interrupted by the war. 
The others include such subjects as inter- 
change of equipment and the establish- 
ment of joint training schools by the air- 
lines. 
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Thus far, the Board said, carrier ” 
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Applications: 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A., Paseo De Le Reforma No. 
1, Mexico, D. F., for a temporary foreign air car- 
permit authorizing mail, passenger and prop- 
erty service between Mexico City and Laredo, 
Texas, vie Ciudad Victoria, Tamps. (Docket 2107). 


Alaska Airplane Charter Company, c/o Dean H. 
Goodwin, Juneau, Alaska, for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate or exemption order authorizing 
scheduled and non-scheduled service to all points 
in Southeastern Alaska to and from Juneau, and 
charter trips between all points in the Territory. 
(Docket 2091). 


Ark-La-Tex Aviation Corporation, 30! Giddens- 
Lane Building, Shreveport, Le., for a permanent or 
tempore certificate authorizing scheduled and 
Seachoauled mail, passenger and property service 
over four circle routes out of Shreveport totalling 
143 miles. (Docket 2099). 

Braniff Airways, for e permanent certificate or a 
permanent amendment to its certificate for Route 
9 to authorize scheduled mail, p ger and prop- 
erty service between Kansas City and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul vie various intermediate points. (Docket 
2097) 





Robert D. Greenley and Sam D. Weil, Jr., (a 
partnership), 5 Pond Street, Hot Springs, Ark., for 
@ permanent certificate authorizing scheduled mail 
pick-up service over 522 miles of routes between 
Fort Smith, Texarkana, and Little Rock, Ark., via 
various intermediate points. (Docket 
Alien A. McGregor, Ugashik, Alaske (temporary 
address: Box 185, Anchorage, Alaska), for a per- 
manent or temporary certificate or exemption order 
authorizing non-scheduled passenger and property 
service within 150 miles of Ugashik, and charter 
a between all points in the Territory. (Docket 


Magnolia Airways and Aviation Company, Laurel, 
Miss.. for a permanent or temporary certificate 
authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and property 
service over five routes serving various points in 
Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana. (Docket 2106). 

Mason-Dixon Lines, c/o P. G. Walker, 870? Loch 
Bend Drive, Towson 4, Maryland, for a permanent 
or temporary certificate authorizing scheduled mail, 
passenger and property service between Cape 
Charles, Va., and Baltimore, via Melfa, Va., and 
between Cape Charlies and Philadelphia via Melfa. 
(Docket 2095). 

Northern Air Service (Robert Miller and William 
J. Miller), Chicken, Alaska, for a permanent or 
temporary certificate or exemption order authoriz- 
ing “charter and contract passenger and property 
service within the Territory of Alaska. (Docket 2046). 
- Pan American Airways, Inc., for an exemption 
order authorizing rerouting its trans-Atlantic opera- 
tions to conform with the winter operating pattern. 
(Docket 2092). 

Pan American Airways, for an exemption order 
authorizing air transportation to and from Aruba, 
Netherlands West Indies, as an intermediate point 
between Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Dominicana, 
and La Gusira, Venezuela. (Docket 2069). 

fan American Airways, for a series of amend- 
ments to its certificate for European routes. 
(Docket 2076). 

Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) for au- 
thority to service Riobamba, Ecuador, as an inter- 


mediate point between Quito and Guayaquil. 
(Docket 2088). 
Pan. American-Grace Airways (Panagra) for «4 
220-mile route between Salte, Argentina, and 


Yacuiba, Bolivia, via Oran, Argentina. (Docket 
2089) . 


Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagrs) for a 
temporary exemption order to permit operation of 
the Salte-Yacuiba service until the Board acts on 

ra's application for a permanent certificate 
for the route. (Docket 2090). 

Paul Bunyan Airlines, Incorporated, 1228 Birch- 
mont Drive, Bemidji, Minn., for a certificate au- 
thorizing scheduled mail, passenger and property 


Service between International Falls, Minn., and 
Sioux Falls, S. D., via various intermediate points. 
(Docket 2076). 

ania-Central Airlines Corp., for amend- 


Ment of its certificate for Route 34 to extend that 
toute from Williamsport, Pa., to New York-Newark 
via Scranion-Wilkes Barre, Pa. (Docket 2/01). 
Pennsylvania-Central Alrlines Corp., for amend- 
Ment of its certificate for Route 55 to include 
Johnstown, Harrisburg, Reading and Philadelphia, 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Calendar: 


Nov. 25—Hearing on ‘the application of Expreso 
Aereo Inter-Americano for a foreign air carrier 


permit. (Dockets 1787 and 2012). (Tentative) 
Nov. 26—Oral argument in the Board's Investigation 
of Non-Scheduled Air Services. (Docket 150!) 
Room 5042, merce Building. 


Nov. 26—Hearing on the application of Swedish 
Intercontinental Airlines (S.\A.A.) for a foreign 
air carrier permit. (Docket 207!). Examiner 
Barron Fredericks (Tentative) 

Dec. 3.—Oral: argument in the National Airlines- 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines acquisition of control 
case. (Docket 1907 et al) Room 5042, Commerce 
Building. 

Dec. 3—Hearing on the application of Compania 
Cubana de Aviacion for a foreign air carrier 
permit. (Docket 1887). (Tentative). 

Dec. 12—Hearing on the application of Royal Dutch 
Air Lines (KLM). for @ foreign air carrier permit. 
(Docket 1277—part). (Tentative). 


Dec. 12—Oral argument in the South Atlantic Case. 
(Docket 117! et al.). Room 5042, Commerce 
Building. Postponed from Nov. 12. 


Dec. !7—Hearing in the Board's Investigation of 
the Universal Air Travel Plan. (Docket 1939). 
Jan. 14—Hearing in the Middle Atlantic Case. 
(Docket 674 et al.). Previously announced in 

error as Jan. 18. 

Feb. S—Hearing in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
Case. (Docket 105! et al.). 

April |—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ appli- 
cation for routes within the United States. (Docket 
— Examiners William J. Madden and J. Earl 

x. 





Pa., as intermediate points and to extend the 
route from New York-Newark to Providence, R. |., 
vie New Haven and Hartford, Conn. (Docket 2102). 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., for amend- 
ment of its certificate for Route 34 to include 
Reading and Philadelphia as intermediate points. 
(Docket 2103). 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., for amend- 
ment of its certificate for Route 5! to extend the 
route from Norfolk, Va., to New York-Newark vie 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia and Trenton. 


(Docket 2104). 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., for amend- 
ment of its certificate for Route 14 to extend the 
route from the intermediate points Akron and 
Youngstown, Ohio to New York-Newark via Pitts- 
burgh, Johnstown, Harfisburg, Reading and Phile- 
delphia, Pa. (Docket 2105). 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., for amend- 
ment of its certificate for Route |4 to extend the 
route from Washington to New York-Newark vie 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia and Trenton. 
(Docket 2100). 

Petersburg Air Service (George S. Schwamm), 
Petersburg, Aleska, for an exem ion order au- 
eee irregular service between Wrangell, Alaske, 
and Telegraph Creek, British Columbia, Canada, 
via undesignated intermediate points on the Cane- 
dian side of the Stikine River. (Docket 205!). 

Plantation Air Lines, Inc., Tampa, Fla. (also c/o 
Roberts & Mclinnis, 735 Transportation Building, 
Washington 6 OD. c.) for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate authorizing scheduled mail, 
passenger and property service by conventional 
aircraft end/or helicopters over 2249 miles of routes 
in Georgia and Florida. (Docket 2108). 

Southern Commercial Air Transport, Incorporated, 
1525 Slattery Building, Shreveport 82, Le., for 
permanent or temporary certificate authorizing 
scheduled mail, passenger and property service over 
8 260\-mile route serving various points in Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, and Mibssis- 
sippi. (Docket 2070). 

Harry C. Straus, 1419 Wildwood Lane, Highland 
Park, lll., for @ permanent or temporary certificate 
authorizing non-scheduled mail, passenger and ex- 


press service between ali points in the United 
States. (Docket 2061). 

Svensk Interkontinental Lufttrafik Aktiebolag, 
(S.1.L.A.-Swedish intercontinental Aijrlines), Kung- 


sholmstorg 1, Stockholm, Sweden, for a permanent 
foreign air carrier permit authorizing scheduled 
mail, passenger end express operations between 
Stockholm and New York via Norway, Iceland, 
Labrador (alternate, Newfoundland) and Canada. 
(Docket 1). 

Transcontinental & Western Air, for consolidation 
of its Routes 2, 37, 44, 61, and 67 into a single 
route to be known as Route 2. (Docket 2073). 


Orders: 


4120—Approving an agreement between United Air 
Lines and A volames to refilling by United of 
A. (Agreement CAB No. 


oxygen bottles for 
436). 


412S—Authorizing Pan American Airways winter op- 
erating pattern for trans-Atlantic services, usi 
flying boat equipment between New York al 
Lisbon via Bermuda and the Azores, and between 
— and Natal via — and Monrovia, and 
andplane uipment tween New York 
London. (Decket 2092). : - 


4126—Authorizing Pan Americen Airways + tili 
Gander Field (Newfoundiand); La Guardia "Field 
bed’ Herd dedion beeen a Airport (Eire): 
and Hurn and/or ion Airports 1 
in its New York-London etl ame ac! 


4127—Permitting the City of Klamath Falls, Ore., 
2 ry \ in the est Coast Case. (Docket 
el. 


4128—Authorizing American Export Airlines to use 
the following airports in its trans-Atlantic land- 
plane service: La Guardia Field a York); 
Bedford Airport (Boston): Newfoundland Airport 
(Gander, Newfoundland); Shannon (Rineanne) 
Airport (Eire); and Hurn Airport (England). 


4129%—Notifying Eastern Air Lines that national de- 
fense consicerations no longer require delay in 
bere Goreren tl ——- of its Route 
rom points in orth rolina to Detroit. 
(Docket 570 et al.) va 


4130—Dismissing the application of Ohio Airlines, 
Docket 1072, at the company's request. Previous- 
ly consolidated with the Great Lakes Area Case 
(Docket 535 ef al.) 


413i—Denying an application of Pan American Air- 
ways for a temporary exemption to permit service 
to and from Arubs, N.W.l., as an intermediate 
point in its route between Ciuded Trujillo, D. R., 
and Le Guaira, Venezuela. (Docket 2069). 
4132—Dismissing the applications of Arkansas Val- 
ley Airlines (Docket 1089); Frisco Transportation 
Company (Docket 967): James R. Holstead 
(Docket 1713); and Southair, Inc. (Docket 1098) 
at the company's’ requests. The applications 
were previously consolidated with the Mississippi 
Valley Case. (Oocket 548 ef al.) 

4133—Authorizing the City of Great Falls, Mont. 
% ee in the Pacific Case. (Docket 547 

al. 

4134—Rescinding the service suspension order cov- 
ering the segment of Northwest's Route 45 be- 
tween St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., and Duluth, 
Minn.-Superior, Wis. 

4135—Denying Colonial Airlines’ application for o 
temporary exemption order to permit it to serve 
Plattsburg, N. Y., on Route 72. (Docket 2078). 

4136—Extending Royal Dutch Air Lines’ (KUM) 
Curacao-Miami foreign air carrier permit from e 
period of three months from Oct. 31. (Docket 
778 et al.) 

4137—Denying « petition of the Port of Portland, 
Ore., and the Portland Chamber of C ce 
for permission to intervene in the Pacific Case. 
(Docket 547 ef al.) 

4138—Authorizing the Ray Petersen Flying Service 
and the Bristol Bay Air Service to intervene in 
the Pacific Case. (Docket 547 et al.) 

4139—Authorizing the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports Commission to intervene in the 
Pacific Case. (Docket 547 ef al.) 

4140—Approving an oprocment between Braniff Air- 
ways and Aerovies Braniff, S. A., relating to fur- 
nishing of personnel by Braniff to Aerovias Braniff. 
(Agreement C.A.8. No. 307) 

414\—Denying an applicetion of Pan American- 
race Airways, inc. (Panagre) for a temporary 
exemption order to permit mail, passengers and 
express service between Salta, Argentina, and 
a Bolivie, vie Oran, Argentina. (Docket 





4142—Consolidating applications of United Air Lines 
(Docket 1903): A (Dockets 2073 and 1740); and 
American Airlines (Docket 932) into a single pro- 
ceeding. 

4143—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines and Northeast 
Airlines to intervene in the proceeding in which 
American Airlines is seeking to consolidate its 
Routes 18, 23, and 4. (Docket 932 ef al.) 

4144—Rescinding the temporary exemption order 
under which Richard E. Lee and Allan W. Lee, 
doing business as Alaska Central Airlines, have 
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FIRSTS BY RCA 


RCA has contributed many firsts in the field of airborne navigation. The metallically 
shielded loop antenna, which grew out of RCA research in marine navigation, has become 
a C.A.A. requirement on all transport aircraft for the reduction of precipitation static. 
The automatic direction finder, first developed cooperatively by RCA and Sperry, is now 
standard equipment in practically every military and commercial airplane. LORAN now 
joins these famous firsts, as RCA research and engineering continue to provide the best 
in airborne radar and radio equipment. 
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ORAN is a word to remember—for 
* it’s a word you'll be hearing 


more and more, from now on. 


It’s a word easy to remember — 
from its letters you'll get its meaning, 
viz. LOnc-RAncE Navigation. 


RCA engineers did not do the very 
first work on LORAN. But they did do 
the basic research: on the first satis- 
factory airborne LORAN receivers. 
And ALL of the airborne LORAN 
equipment made, to date, in this 
country has been of basic RCA design. 


First used on board ships, LORAN 
was large and heavy, and unsuitable 


for airborne application. By applying 


knowledge gained from years of 


experience in aircraft radio, RCA 
designed and produced LORAN equip- 
ment weighing only 35 pounds and 
requiring a minimum of space—thus, 
the high accuracy of LORAN was made 
available for aircraft operation. 
Many of the navigators who have 


been using LORAN equipment say it 


is the best long-range navigation 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION + CAMDEN, WN. J, 


system yet develeped...it gives 
accurate fixes when clouds make 
celestial shots impossible! 


Today, LORAN systems are in use 
all over the world for strictly war- 
time flying. After the war, the system 
will be widely used by commercial 


airlines. 


Look to RCA for other new com- 
munications, radar, and altimeter 
equipment, of the most advanced 
design for commercial and personal 


aircraft. 
















Florida's tropical beaches . . . the 
warmth of the Carolina shores... 
Sea Island and picturesque 
Charleston and Savannah... all the 
Southern vacation lands are but 
hours away by Deltaliner. For 
more days of vacation, for vaca- 
tion fun the moment your trip 
begins, fly South this winter over 
Delta’s new Chicago-Miami route. 








Summer’s Just a Few Hours Away 













































been engaging in mail, passenger and expres 
operations in Alaska. (Docket 918). 
4145—Permitting the Asbury Park-New York Transit 
Corporation to withdraw its application in Docks 
944 from the Middle Atlantic Case (Docket 6 
et al.) without prejudice to future hearing of 
the application. 

4146—Extending Expreso Aereo  Inter-Americano’s 
temporary Miami-Havana foreign sir carrier per 
mit for a period of three months from Oct. 31, 
(Docket 778 et al.) 

4146—Fixing the rate of mail pay for Eastern Air 
Lines’ system at 45 cents per ton mile effective 
from Jan. |, 1945. (Docket 1697). 

4149—Fixing the rate of mail pay for American Air 
lines’ domestic system at 45 cents per ton mils 
effective from Jan. |, 1945. (Docket 1698). 

4150—Fixing the rate of mail pay for United Ailr 
Lines’ system at 45 cents per ton mile effective 
Jan. 1, 1945. (Docket 1699). 


























































4151—Fixing the rate of mail pay for Transcontinen. 
tal & Western Air's domestic system at 45 cents 
per ton mile effective from Jan. |, 1945. (Docket 
1700). 

4152—Denying a motion of American Airlines ask- 
ing dismissal of the Board's investigation of Gov- ; 
ernment Travel Discount Provisions and the Uni- 
versal Air Travel Plan. (Docket 1939). 

4153—Ordering the Aviation Corporation to reduce 
ts stockholdings in American Airlines to a total 
not exceeding four percent of the carrier's out- 
standing voting stock by July 31, 1946, (Docket 
2052). 

4154—Authorizing National Air Lines to serve Nor 
folk, Va., through the use of the Municipal Air 
port’ (Norfolk Army Ajr Field). 

4156—Authorizing Jim Dodson Air Service to inter 
vene in the Pacific Case. (Docket 547 et al.) 

4157—Denying American Airlines permission to op- 
erate non-stop between Washington and Okla- 
homa City and Washington and Tulsa on Route 3 
without formal hearing on the non-stops. 

4158—Denying American Airlines permission to in 
sugurate non-stop operations between New York 
and Oklahoma City and between New York and 
Tulsa on Route 23 without formal hearing on the 
non-stops. 

4159—Denying American Airlines permission to op- 
erate non-stop between Tulsa and Los Angele 
and between Oklahoma City and Los Angeles on 
Route 4 without formal hearing on the proposed 
non-stops. 

4160—Denying American Airlines permission to op- 
erate non-stop between Tulsa and Phoenix and 
between Tulsa and Tucson on Route 4 without 
formal hearing on the proposed non-stops. 

4161—Denying American Airlines permission to op- 
erate non-stop between hicago and Tulsa and 
between Chicago and Oklahoma City on Route 
30 without formal hearing on the proposed non 
stops. 


Morgantown Claims Economics 
Behind Suspension by PCA 


Economic considerations rather than 
safety factors were the reasons behind 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines suspension 
of service at Morgantown, W. Va., the city 
claimed last fortnight at a hearing before 
two Civil Aeronautics Board examiners 
on the Board’s investigation of service 
suspension at Clarksburg and Morgan- 
town, 

The Morgantown brief hinted at bad 
faith on PCA’s part alleging that the 
carrier failed to notify the community 
that it considered its airport inadequate 
prior to its sudden suspension of opera- 
tions last summer. 

Regarding the failure of TWA to in- 
augurate service to Morgantown after the 
Board had lifted the national defense 
restriction, the city brief charged that 
economic considerations had likewise in- 
fluenced TWA to delay beginning the 
service. 

W. M. Schwartz, former pilot and air- 
port engineer, and now regional director 
of properties for TWA, told of an engi- 
neering survey made at Morgantown in 
1944 which disclosed that the airport was 
not suited to DC-3 operations and that it 
did not meet TWA’s requirements for 
safe operations. 
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Why Doesn’t Somebody Tell 
Me These Things? 


“Young man,” said Mr. J. Jason Johnston, flourish- 
ishing his checkbook, “I have reached a decision. 
I'll take that eight-room strato-cruiser with two-way 
television and pressurized solarium.” 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I’m afraid that particular 
model isn’t available just yet.” 

“Very well, then. I suppose I'll have to settle for 
the rocket-launched sky roadster with the bar in 
the blister.” 

“Now it’s this way, Mr. Johnston. The roadster 
won't be ready for—” 

“But surely, you have the copter-coupe with the 
counter-rotating, intermeshing blades and spring- 


loaded safety seats?” 


ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 


“Sorry, sit, but—”’ 
“Well—young fellow,” fretted Mr. J. Jason John- 
ston, “why doesn’t somebody tell me-these things? 


Just what can I have in this Age of Miracles?’’* 


*Our Mr. Johnston is a non-existent character. So is the plane he's 
looking for. It will take time to produce these “miracle” ships 
forecast for the peacetime world . . . it will take time to fit them to 
your flying purse. So meanwhile, why not settle for a new Waco? 
Although it will not answer Mr. Johnston's description, it will 
have many improved features and—in the best WACco tradition— 
it will be comfortable, dependable and easy to fly . . . soundly 
designed and ruggedly built for all-weather use . . . a better plane 
for better flying. THe Waco Armcrarr ComMPpaANy, 211 Peters 
Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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CAB May Explore 
Cartel Possibilities 


In Foreign Lines 


The series of prehearing conferences 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


ys air carrier permits authorizing them 

to operate into the United States has dis- 

closed that the Board is concerned over 

the ty that such carriers may be 
to cartel arrangements. 

The Board’s position was made known 
-! Public Counsel J. H. Woodworth at a 

conference on the eeiianatin 
of Royal Dutch Air Lines (KLM) for a 
— for a route linking Amsterdam and 
York. His statement was of a gen- 
eral nature and did not contain any hint 
of accusation against KLM or any other 
foreign airline with an application before 
the Board. It merely placed the Board’s 
interest firmly on record to obviate any 
accusations of “surprise tactics” should 
CAB explore the question more specif- 
ically in future actions. 

Woodworth referred to Article I, Sec- 
tion 6 of the International Air Transport 
Agreement (Five Freedoms Agreement) 
adopted at the-Chicago Conference, which 
provides that each signatory state may 
withhold or revoke a “permit to an air 
transport enterprise of another State in 
any case where it is not satisfied that sub- 


stantial ownership and effective control 
are vested in nationals of a contracting 
State... .” 

On this basis, Public Counsel explained, 
the Board feels justified in studying the 
matter of “substantial ownership and 
effective control” thoroughly on the 
theory that cartel arrangements can so 
restrict and regulate the operations of a 
carrier that “effective control” might not 
remain in the hands of a company’s offi- 
cers or of citizens of the 
country in which the line is domiciled. 
Competition can be stifled or eliminated, 
Woodworth asserted, through a cartel ar- 
rangement for operating a group of car- 
riers as one or allocating “spheres of in- 
fluence” among carrier members of such 
a cartel. 

Public Counsel are therefore requiring 
in each foreign air carrier permit case 
that the applicant furnish proof of the 
citizenship of its officers and directors and 
evidence establishing the nationality of 
interests holding substantial ownership 
and effective control of the company. 
This requirement became a complex con- 
sideration in one conference on the appli- 
cation of Swedish Intercontinental Air- 
lines (S.LL.A.) for a Stockholm-New 
York permit, when it developed that 
nearly 200 Swedish corporations hold 
varying amounts of S.1.L.A. stock. Pub- 
lic Counsel V. Rock Grundman, how- 
ever, indicated that he planned to go 
into the ownership of all the varying 
holders of S.1.L.A. stock until he was 
satisfied that effective control actually 
lay with Swedish nationals 
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Nearly All U. S. Lines 
Oppose AA’sProposed 
Acquisition of MCA 


One of the sharpest conflicts in recent 
airline history appeared to be developing 
last fortnight as an easy majority of the 
U. S. carriers appeared at a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board prehearing conference to 
oppose American Airlines’ proposed ac- 
quisition of Mid Continent Airlines by 
merger. Attorneys for at least eight other 
carriers asked the Board to withhold its 
approval of the merger, claiming that it 
would seriously disturb the competitive 
balance among the domestic carriers. 


American Airlines’ attorney Howard 
Westwood, urged that the examiners set 
the case for speedy hearing. Numerous 
matters vital to both companies, he said, 
are being held up until the Board passes 
on the merger. Such questions as the 
purchase of eauipment, the stock trans- 
action involved, personnel problems, and 
the matter of integrating the operations 
over both systems must necessarily be 
deferred until the application is approved. 
For these reasons, he said, American de- 
sired a hearing as early as possible— 
sometime in December—and asked that 
the examiners’ report be waived and that 
the case be submitted directly for deci- 
sion. 

Pacing the opposition was United Air 
Lines’ attorney J. Francis Reilly, who op- 
posed the merger and filed a formal 
motion asking that United’s application 
for routes paralleling parts of the Mid- 
Continent system be consolidated for 
hearing. This consolidation proposal re- 
ceived enthusiastic support from Delta 
Air Corp.’s Ernest V. Moore, who ex- 
pounded the theory that in the present 
state of development of the air transport 
system, there was no significant difference, 
from a competitive standpoint, between a 
proceeding to acquire new routes by 
merger and a standard new route case. 


Other carriers indicated that, based on 
the outcome of United’s motion to con- 
solidate, they too might wish to file for 
paralleling routes and to have these appli- 
cations consolidated into a general route 
proceeding. Among the many voicing 
opposition were: 

Braniff Airways, who claimed that the 
merger would thwart competition, and 
stated that the AAA-Mid-Continent com- 
bination held “very ominous possibilities” 
for the smaller carriers: 

TWA, who asked 10 days time in which 
to decide whether to file a paralleling ap- 
plication; 

Northwest and Continental, who op- 
posed the merger and stated that each 
might file a parallel application; 


National Airlines, opposing the merger, 
and 

Chicago and Southern, planning to in- 
tervene and oppose the merger. 

American’s attorney objected strongly 
to consolidating any new route applica- 
tions with the merger p ing. Such 
a move, said Westwood, was “absolutely 
unheard of procedure” in administrative 
law. 
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When visibility over an 


FTRGlide Path Transmitter airport shrinks ... 


Here’s the instrument 
landing system, adopted as standard by the Army 
and Navy, that provides the sure and accurate 
pathway to earth...developed and manufactured 
by Federal . . . operated the world over. 


The pilot, guided by his cross-pointer indicator, 
flies on the intersection of two radio beams... 
one, a vertical pattern set up by the localizer 
transmitter which keeps the plane centered 
over the runway... the other, a horizontal 
pattern set up by the glide path transmitter 


FTR Locclizer Transmitter-Truck Mounted 
(Army Type) 


Federal F wstRuMeNnt, LANDING SYSTEM 


which brings the plane to its fine-poirit landing. 


Countless perfect instrument landings by 
skilled American airmen prove the reliability 
of Federal’s Instrument Landing equipment .. . 
the result of a decade of intensive research .. . 
an important contribution to the war... with 
even wider service promised for the coming 
age of the air. 


For the finest in radio aids to aerial navigation and 
communications equipment . .. see Federal first. 
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FTR Localizer Transmitter (Air-Transportable Army Type) 


Newark I, N. J. 
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CAB May Explore 
Cartel Possibilities 


In Foreign Lines 


The series of prehearing conferences 
Civil — a —— have 
been holding during past fortnight on 
applications of foreigh air lines for for- 
eign air carrier permits authorizing them 
to operate into the United States has dis- 
closed that the Board is concerned over 
the bility that such carriers may be 

to cartel arrangements. 

The Board’s position was made known 
by Public Counsel J. H. Woodworth at a 
p conference on the application 
of Royal Dutch Air Lines (KLM) for a 
permit for a route linking Amsterdam and 
New York. His statement was of a gen- 
eral nature and did not contain any hint 
of accusation KLM or any other 
foreign airline with an application before 
the Board. It merely placed the Board’s 
interest firmly on record to obviate any 
accusations of “surprise tactics” should 
CAB explore the question more specif- 
ically in future actions. 

Woodworth referred to Article I, Sec- 
tion 6 of the International Air Transport 
Agreement (Five Freedoms Agreement) 
adopted at the-Chicago Conference, which 
provides that each signatory state may 
withhold or revoke a “permit to an air 
transport enterprise of another State in 
any case where it is not satisfied that sub- 


stantial ownership and effective control 
are vested in nationals of a contracting 
State...” 

On this basis, Public Counsel explained, 
the Board feels justified in studying the 
matter of “substantial ownership and 
effective control” thoroughly on the 
theory that cartel arrangements can so 
restrict and regulate the operations of a 
carrier that “effective control” might not 
remain in the hands of a company’s offi- 
cers or of stockholding citizens of the 
country in which the line is domiciled. 
Competition can be stifled or eliminated, 
Woodworth asserted, through a cartel ar- 
rangement for operating a group of car- 
riers as one or allocating “spheres of in- 
fluence” among carrier members of such 
a cartel. 

Public Counsel are therefore requiring 
in each foreign air carrier permit case 
that the applicant furnish proof of the 
citizenship of its officers and directors and 
evidence establishing the nationality of 
interests holding substantial ownership 
and effective control of the company. 
This requirement became a complex con- 
sideration in one conference on the appli- 
cation of Swedish Intercontinental Air- 
lines (S.LL.A.) for a Stockholm-New 
York permit, when it developed that 
nearly 200 Swedish corporations hold 
varying amounts of S.1L.L.A. stock. Pub- 
lic Counsel V. Rock Grundman, how- 
ever, indicated that he planned to go 
into the ownership of all the varying 
holders of S.LL.A. stock until he was 
satisfied that effective control actually 
lay with Swedish nationals. 
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Nearly All U. S. Lines 
Oppose AA’sProposed 
Acquisition of MCA 


One of the sharpest conflicts in recent 
airline history appeared to be developing 
last fortnight as an easy majority of the 
U. S. carriers appeared at a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board prehearing conference to 
oppose American Airlines’ proposed ac- 
quisition of Mid Continent Airlines by 
merger. Attorneys for at least eight other 
carriers asked the Board to withhold its 
approval of the merger, claiming that it 
would seriously disturb the competitive 
balance among the domestic carriers. 


American Airlines’ attorney Howard 
Westwood, urged that the examiners set 
the case for speedy hearing. Numerous 
matters vital to both companies, he said, 
are being held up until the Board passes 
on the merger. Such questions as the 
purchase of equipment, the stock trans- 
action involved, personnel problems, and 
the matter of integrating the operations 
over both systems must necessarily be 
deferred until the application is approved, 
For these reasons, he said, American de- 
sired a hearing as early as possible— 
sometime in December—and asked that 
the examiners’ report be waived and that 
the case be submitted directly for deci- 
sion. 

Pacing the opposition was United Air 
Lines’ attorney J. Francis Reilly, who op- 
posed the merger and filed a formal 
motion asking that United’s application 
for routes paralleling parts of the Mid- 
Continent system be consolidated for 
hearing. This consolidation proposal re- 
ceived enthusiastic support from Delta 
Air Corp.’s Ernest V. Moore, who ex- 
pounded the theory that in the present 
state of development of the air transport 
system, there was no significant difference, 
from a competitive standpoint, between a 
proceeding to acquire new routes by 
merger and a standard new route case. 


Other carriers indicated that, based on 
the outcome of United’s motion to con- 
solidate, they too might wish to file for 
paralleling routes and to have these appli- 
cations consolidated into a general route 
proceeding. Among the many voicing 
opposition were: 

Braniff Airways, who claimed that the 
merger would thwart competition, and 
stated that the AAA-Mid-Continent com- 
bination held “very ominous possibilities” 
for the smaller carriers: 

TWA, who asked 10 days time in which 
to decide whether to file a paralleling ap- 
plication; 

Northwest and Continental, who op- 
posed the merger and stated that each 
might file a parallel application; 


National: Airlines, opposing the merger, 
and 

Chicago and Southern, planning to in- 
tervene and oppose the merger. 

American’s attorney objected strongly 
to consolidating any new route applica- 
tions with the merger p ing. Such 
a move, said Westwood, was “absolutely 
unheard of procedure” in administrative 
law. 
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When visibility over an 
airport shrinks ... 
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FTRGlide Path Transmitter 


Here’s the instrument 
landing system, adopted as standard by the Army 
and Navy, that provides the sure and accurate 
pathway to earth...developed and manufactured 
by Federal . . . operated the world over. 


The pilot, guided by his cross-pointer indicator, 
flies on the intersection of two radio beams... 
one, a vertical pattern set up by the localizer 
transmitter which keeps the plane centered 
over the runway... the other, a horizontal 
pattern set up by the glide path transmitter 


FTR Locclizer Transmitter-Truck Mounted 


(Army Type) 


which brings the plane to its fine-poinit landing. 


Countless perfect instrument landings by 
skilled American airmen prove the reliability 
of Federal’s Instrument Landing equipment .. . 
the result of a decade of intensive research .. . 
an important contribution to the war... with 
even wider service promised for the coming 
age of the air. 


For the finest in radio aids to aerial navigation and 
communications equipment . .. see Federal first. 
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FTR Localizer Transmitter (Air-Transportable Army Type) 


Newark I, N. J. 
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Burnelli Reveals Details of Two New Transports 


ULL DETAILS of two new passenger 

and cargo transports incorporating a 
lifting secaaggy. oh lateral nn args distribution 
and many radical design features 
were nN to American Aviation last 
fortnight by Vincerit J. Burnelli who plans 
to set up a new manufacturing organiza- 
a in this country in the immediate 

ture. 


Smaller of the two new aircraft is the 
twin-engined CBY transport which is be- 


in 
has already been co 
undergoing extensive test flights. Sec- 
ond of the new ships is a four engined 
design with two nacelles and contra- 
rotating propellers and a gross weight of 
57,500 Ibs. as against a weight empty of 
only 31,000 ‘Ibs. It is this model that Bur- 
nelli intends to build in the United States. 
The CBY is a “flying fuselage” trans- 
port powered~ by two Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830 engines’ of 1,250 hp each driving 
13 ft. 3-bladed propellers. It has a span 
of 86 ft., overall length of 54 ft. 7.16 in., 
overall height of 14 ft. and main gear 
tread of 15 ft. 8 in. Landing gear is of 
conventional type with dual wheels on the 
main gear, and both main and tail gear 
fully retractable. 
unusual lifting fuselage is 20 ft. 
wide, 30 ft. 3 in. long and 7 ft. high. 
Lifting area is divided between the wing 


and the body, with the former providing 
629 sq. ft. and the latter 605 sq. ft. or 
nearly 50 percent of the total lift. De- 
sign gross weight of the CBY is variously 
reported as 27,000-27,400 lbs., and weight 
empty ranges from 15,365-16,800 Ibs. for 
cargo and passenger versions. The stand- 
ard version is designed to carry 22 pas- 
sengers with baggage and 2,875 lbs. of 
cargo in addition to a three man crew, 
750 gal. of fuel and 40 gal. of oil. An 
alternate version will carry up to~- 38 
passengers. 

The fuselage is divided into three main 
sections and four baggage compartments. 
The nose section houses the pilots’ cock- 
pit and has a volume of 158 cu. ft. Im- 
mediately aft of the nose section is the 
main freight section with a volume of 
717 cu. ft., and immediately aft of this is 
the main passenger cabin with a volume 
of 1,170 cu. ft. Two baggage compart- 
ments are located forward between the 
nose section and the engine nacelles, and 
two. aft of the main cabin at either side 
of the tail wheel well. These four com- 
partments have a volume of 298 cu. ft. 

Particular emphasis has been paid to 
accessibility for freight loading, and two 
6-ft. cargo doors are provided, one at 
either side of the fuselage under the high 
wing. An additional 26-in. passenger 
door is provided on the left side of the 
fuselage aft of the wing. 
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Three-View of 4-Engined Burnelli 
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Inherent safety features of the CBY in- 
clude direct connection of the engine na- 
celles and main landing gear to the 
fuselage, and location of the engines and 
propellers forward of the passenger cabin 
where they will absorb much of the shock 
in the event of a forced landing. This 
engine arrangement is also said to provide 
greater stability, and superior one-engine 
inoperative performance. It further per- 
mits inspection and minor repairs to both 
engines in flight, with all fuel, oil and 
control leads available at all times. 

Performancewise, the standard 22-pas- 
senger and cargo version of the CBY has 
a top speed of 215 mph at 10,000 ft. and 
201 mph .at sea level, a cruising speed of 
173 mph at 10,000 ft. and a landing speed 
of 60 mph at 24,000 lbs. gross weight. 
According to Burnelli, the CBY cannot be 
stalled. Rate of climb at sea level is 1,050 
ft./min. and service ceiling 22,000 ft. 
Cruising range is 1,200 mi. 

Estimated direct operating cost for the 
CBY over most economical ranges is es- 
timated at .085c per ton mile, and .085 
mils per 200 lb. mi., which compares more 
than favorably with the cost estimates for 
the Martin 202, Convair 110, Douglas 
DC-8 and other projected twin-engined 
transports. This figure is based on an 
hourly direct operating cost of $67.87 
which breaks down as follows: Fuel, 
$18.61; oil, $1.12; aircraft overhaul, $5.92; 
engine overhaul, $4.59; aircraft and engine 
ground service, $6.35; flight crew pay and 
expenses, $16.98; insurance, $3.54; aircraft 
depreciation, $5.56; engine depreciation, 
$2.84; and cabin crew pay and expenses, 
$2.36. 

The second transport which Burnelli 
proposes to produce in this country is 
similar in basic design to the CBY, but 
larger and powered by four Allison 
V-1710 engines driving two sets of 3-bladed, 
14-ft. contra rotating propellers by means 
of a shafting arrangement. Two Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major engines will 
be offered as an alternative power plant 
installation, 

The big Burnelli will have a span of 
115 ft., overall length of 71 ft. 6 in., over- 
all height of 16 ft. 8 in., and main gear 
tread of 27 ft. 6 in. Dual wheels will be 
optional for the main gear and standard 
for the tail gear. All wheels will be fully 
retractable. 

The lifting fuselage is 48 ft. long, 26 ft. 
wide and 7 ft. 6 in. high. Total fuselage 
lifting area is 1,100 sq. ft., and total wing 
area 1,200 sa. ft., giving a total lifting sur- 
face of 2,300 sq. ft., and a surface loading 
(wing loading) of 25 lbs./sq. ft. at normal 
gross weight. (The new aircraft will have 
a provisional gross weight of 63,000 lbs. 
whieh would make it one of the first land- 
planes ever designed to carry better than 
its own weight in useful load. 

Four alternative versions of the big 
transport are~ proposed. These include a 
72- place all passenger dayplane with pro- 
visions for 2,160 Ibs. of baggage, a 54- 
passenger plus cargo airliner with pro- 
visions for 1,620 lbs. of baggage and 2,000 
Ibs. of cargo or extra fuel, a 40-passenger 
plus cargo sleeper transport, with pro- 
visions for 1,200 lbs. of baggage and 4,600 
Ibs. of extra fuel or cargo, and an all- 
cargo version capable of carrying an 
18,000 lb. payload. These provisions are 
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MALLORY Rectopower' Supplies 


a  Depoatlis DC 


in Eleven Rated 
Capacities 





OMPACT, rugged and durable, Mallory Recto- 
power Supplies provide dependable DC 
power for manufacturing, testing, operating and 
repairing electrical and electronic equipment. A 
Rectopower Supply may also be used for eco- 
nomical, efficient taper charging of batteries 
or battery carts. 
Featuring a variable voltage output,’ the Recto- 
power has low ripple characteristics —3% at full 
load, lower at light load. 
Long Life—silent operation—rugged construction 
—these are characteristics of the Mallory Mag- 
nesium-Copper Sulphide Dry Disc Rectifiers 
used in each Rectopower unit. Completely sealed, 
with no moving parts, this rectifier assures years 
of trouble-free service—no maintenance costs. 


Stationary Type Rectopower—8 Rated Capacities 
P pow P 

—requires no special foundation and may be 

quickly mounted in the most convenient location. 


+ Rectopower \s the registered trademark of 
P. R. Mallery & Co., Inc., for rectifier 
power supply units. 








AC INPUT 115 VOLT 60 CYCLE SINGLE PHASE 
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re | DIMENSIONS (ins.) 

Type | Amps. | U et, | e 
EP | wri | Depa | sciatl Ove Pete 
6VA1l0O | 6 | 10 : 14} 10 | 15 | + 20 Ibs. 
12VA10§ | 12 | 10 | 14 | 10 | 15 | 32 lbs. 
24VA10§ | 24 | 10 | 20 | 12 | 15 8 60 Ibs. 
32VA10§ | 32 | 10 | 20 | 12 | 15 | 18 | 75 Ibs. 
6VA25t | 6 | 25 | 17 | 14 | 24] 28 | 45 Ibe.) 
12VA25} | 12 | 25 | 17 | 14 | 24 | 28 | 72 tbe.| 
24VA256t | 24 | 25 | 24 | 16 | 24 | 28 |140 lbs. | 
32VA25§} | 32 | 25 | 24 | 16 | 24 | 28 [175 Ibe. | 


tFan cooled. 
| ae entuanend for dual operation, i.e. » aa voltage, double current 





PORTABLE RECTOPOWER SUPPLIES 
3 Rated Capacities 


TYPE VAi500 
AC input 208 or 230 
volts, 3 phase. DC 
output 10-16 volts at 
100 amperes, or 20- 
32 volts at 50 am- 
peres. Size: 18354" 
wide, 1644” deep, 
46” high. Weight 
approximately 365 
pounds. 


TYPE VA3000 
AC input 208 or 230 
volts, 3. phase. DC 
output 10-16 volts at 
200 amperes, or 20- 
32 volts at 100 am- 
peres. Size: 1844" 
wide, 1644” deep, 
46" high. Weight 
approximately 375 
pounds. 


TYPE VA4500 
AC input 208 or 230 
volta, 3 phase. DC 
output 10-16 volts at 
300 amperes, or 20- 
32 volts at 150 am- 
peres. Size: 1944" 
wide, 174%" deep, 
48” high. Weight 
approximately 470 
pounds. 


460 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle units available upon request. When ordering 
specify types VAISO0A, VA3000A or VA4500A. 














PIALLOR "erent 


pe nn ae ae: 






XY MAGNESIUM COPPER SULPH 


For complete information, see your nearest Mallory Distributor, or write us today. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


*Rectestarter is the registered trademark of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc 
for rectifier umits for use in starting internal rombustion engines. 
























TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 








baséd on a five-man crew, 2,000 gals. of 
fuel, and 160 gals. of oil for medium range 

The main passenger and cargo cabin has 
a volume of 4,300 cu ft. and a floor area 
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CAA Still Interested 
In ‘Teleregister’ Air 
Traffic Control System 


Further details of an automatic system 
for air traffic control, one phase of which 
was installed experimentally by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Washington 
National Airport in 1940-41 (American 
Aviation, April 15, 1940 and Nov. 1, 1941) 
have just been released in a monograph 
published by Teleregister Corp., an affi- 
liate of Western Union Telegraph Co., 
which developed the system. 

At. the same time CAA officials state 
that they have not lost interest in the 
Teleregister proposal, but have been ham- 
pered in its development and installation 
by lack of funds. Monies for this pur- 
pose have been included in the p 
CAA budget for the past two years, but 
have been removed by Congress. In the 
meantime, the original Washington in- 
stallation, which is too small to handle 
current volumes of traffic, is being used 
experimentally to further improve and 
perfect the technical aspects. 

The original CAA installation consists 
of what Teleregister now considers step 
one in a four step plan designed to keep 
pace with increasing air traffic densities. 
Step one provides an entirely automatic 
ground communication system to replace 
all hand relays and retransmission, and 
automatically posts and sequences the 
data on flight progress boards. In addi- 
tion, it provides many automatic com- 

ms and warnings, simplifies the 
work of ground personnel, and relieves the 
strain on controllers, thus making pos- 
sible the handling of air traffic densities 
several times greater than 50-60 flights 
per hour along an airway. Finally it 
constitutes the necessary equipment basis 
for the following steps. 

Under step two, flight progress reports 
are secured automatically from all aircraft 
under control without action by either 
pilot, radio communicator or contro] per- 
sonnel. In assogjation with. step one it 
then automatically, without any. interven- 
tion by personnel, displays these reports 


in their proper position before the inter- 
ested controllers. 

Step three carries this one point further 
by automatically transmitting clearance 
instructions to all aircraft in flight direct- 
ly from flight progress boards made avail- 
able in step one without action by con- 
trollers, and by providing each pilot with 
constant visual in the cockpit of his cur- 
rent instructions. 

Finally, under step four, the system 
would provide automatic time separation 
for each aircraft in flight along an air- 
way by determining and transmitting, 
without any human intervention, clear- 
ances based on the progress of the pre- 
ceding aircraft. 

Equipment for step one is completely 
ground based, and requires no special 
airborne devices. Step two requires an 
airborne radio transmitter equipped with 
a Teleregister control and coding device 
to send out the fixed identification code. 
Step three requires an airborne indicator 
to present istructions to the pilot and an 
acknowledgement button in addition to 
the transmitter controls for step two. No 
new airborne equipment is required for 
step four. 

How the various steps could be put 
gradually into use is shown in a program 
proposed by Teleregister for the United 
States. In 1946-47 step one would be in- 
stalled on the airways between New York 
City and Washington, D. C. Then in 1948 
step one would be installed on the air- 
ways between New York and Chicago, 
and step two on the Washington-New 
York routes, with scheduled carriers in- 
vited to equip their fleets to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Further expansion of the program in 
1949 would call for the installation of 
Steps One and Two on the West Coast 
airways, Step Three on the New York- 
Washington routes, and Steps Two and 
Three on the New York-Chicago airways. 
At the same time private pilots desiring 
to fly the airways would be invited to 
equip their aircraft to take advantage of 
these conveniences. 

In 1950 Steps One, Two and Three 
would be installed simultaneously on the 
transcontinental airways, Step Three 
would be installed on the West Coast 
airways, and Step Four wherever neces- 
sary. Finally in the 1950-55 period, the 
installation of the first three steps would 
be expanded, supplemented by Step Four 
where necessary to cover all airways, and 
at the same time all aircraft both national 
and foreign desiring to fly the federal 
airways would be required to carry 
equipment responsive to the automatic 
system. 

In advocating the above program, Tele- 
register points out that it would not only 
speed the flow of traffic and increase 
safety, but that there are other advantages 
to be gained not the least of which would 
be the elimination of language difficulties 
by doing away with the spoken word in 
transmitting reports from aircraft in flight 
and in sending clearance instructions to 
them. 


Air Transport Engineering 
Meeting Scheduled by SAE 
Engineering requirements of commercial 
air transportation over global air routes 
will be examined in detail at the National 
Air Transport Engineering meeting of the 
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Society of Automotive Engineers, Dec 
3-5, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


J. E. Kline, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
will serve as general chairman of the 
meeting, and presiding officers at the vari- 
ous sessions will include: Dr. Alexander 
Klemin, consulting engineer; R. D. Kelly, 
United Air Lines; Robert Aldrich, Metro- 
politan Airports Commission, St. Paul 
Minn.; R. L. Anderson, Chicago & Southern 
Air Limes; Charles Froesch, Eastern Air- 
Lines; G. A. Page, Jr., Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; and S. S. Stevens, Trans-Canada 
Airlines. 

Speakers and their subjects at the three- 
day session will be: 

Dec. 3 (morning)—‘Flight Engineer Sta- 
tion Design” by M. F. Vanik, Boeing Aircraft 
Co. and “Control Decks for Long Range Air- 
craft” by Capt. H. J. Chase, Pan American 
Airways; (Afternoon)—‘“Emergency Equip- 
ment for Overwater Air Transport” by John 
G. Borger and R. O. Jacobsen, Pan American 
Airways, and “Provisions for Overwater Op- 
eration” by Frank R. Canney, Boeing; (Even- 
ing)—‘‘Airport Terminal Design” by Albert 
F. Heino, United Air Lines, and “Latest De- 
velopments in Airline Ground Servicing 


Equipment” by Harry S. Pack, P-V Engi- 
neering Forum. 
Dec. 4 (Morning)—‘“Air Transport Com- 


mand Cargo-Loading Experience” by Maj. 
David W. Long, ATC, and “Airlines Air Cargo 
Problems” by M. B. Crawford, United Air 
Lines; (Afternoon)—‘Passenger Cabin De- 
sign as Affected by Maintenance Require- 
ments” by B. W. Rummel, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, and “Psychological Require- 
ments of Passenger Cabin Design” by Dr 
Howard K. Edwards, Eastern Air Lines. 

Dec. 5 (Morning)—‘Refrigeration for Air 
Conditioning Pressurized Transport Aircraft” 
by Bernard L. Messenger, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., and “Fluorescent Cabin Lighting for 
Transport Airplanes” by Raymond A. Rugge, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.; and (Afternoon)—“A 
System Specification for Air Navigation and 
Traffic Control” by Capt. S. P. Saint, Ameri- 
can Airlines, and “Transoceanic Air Naviga- 
tion” by Capt. H. G. Gulbranson, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 


Chrysler Engine Tips 
Scales at Only 2430 


A new 2,500 hp, 16-cyl. inverted V, 
liquid-cooled aircraft, engine, said to be 
more powerful than any other engine of 
similar displacement, and to weigh only 
2,430 Ibs. or less than 1 Ib. per hp, was 
unveiled last fortnight by Chrysler Corp. 

The new engine was designed for the 
Army Air Forces as a wartime project, 
and whether Chrysler intends to keep it 
in the production and possibly to further 
develop it for commercial air transport 
use has not yet been disclosed. 

In announcing the new power plant, 
Chrysler officials did disclose, however, 
that it has already been installed and 
tested in a specially modified P-47-H in 
which it produced speeds approaching 500 
mph, and performed successfully at alti- 
tudes up to 30,000 ft. While present in- 
stallations have been confined to fighter 
type aircraft, company officials pointed out 
that it is an all around engine that is 
equally adaptable for installation in 
multi-engine aircraft. 

The 2,500 hp Chrysler power plant has 
an overall length of 10 ft. 5 in, and a 
diameter of only 33.5 in. This small fron- 
tal area is said to provide excellent visi- 
bility in single engine types and to permit 
streamlining which greatly reduces drag. 
Reduction of drag, along with other re- 
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REMOVABLE 
R. F. HEADS 


All radio frequency cir- 
cuits are included in 
the 2—20 Mc. R.F. head 
shown above. All con- 
mections to the trans- 
mitter cabinet are by 
means of plugs and 
es. 
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Lightweight Chrysler Engine 


finements, is said to permit substantial 
fuel gonservation as compared with other 
high power engines. 

Work on the new engine was started at 
Army request in May 1940, and from the 
outset it was designed for mass produc- 
tion utilizing automotive techniques. The 
first completed engine was delivered to 
the Air Technical Service Command in 
Jan, 1945, 

One of the outstanding features of the 
big power plant is its three point suspen- 
sion using three shock-isolating rubber 
mounts similar to those used in Chrysler 
automobiles, which is said to hold vibra- 
tion to a minimum. 

Other features include use of a two- 
piece crankshaft, bolted together at the 
reduction gear pinion which is said to re- 
duce vibration and simplify production, 
assembly and servicing; use of two valves 
to a cylinder to reduce weight and per- 
mit better cylinder breathing and stronger 
cylinder heads; a one piece crankcase 
which is more simply machined and more 
easily installed; use of a single large ring 
nut and washer to fasten the cylinder and 
barrel to the crankcase; and location of 
accessories and fittings in accessible places 
to simplify production and servicing—the 
valve gear, for example, is reached simply 
by removing a cam box cover. 

* Chrysler has not stated whether the 
2,500 hp developed by the new engine is 
at take-off, normal or military rating, and 
has not released any information as to 
specific fuel consumption, supercharging, 


or normal operating rpm. 


CAB Makes Decision on Two 
Points in Revised Air Rules 


A decision on two additional points of 
importance which will be covered in the 
revisions of Parts 04, 41 and 61 of the 
Civil Air tions was announced last 
fo t by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as ows: 

(1) The steady rate of climb at 5,000 feet 
operating at maximum 


at 1,000 feet over the highest terrain en 
route. 
(2) The operating rules will prescribe that 
with 4 or more engines will not 
a te 





LAT=sT STORY making the rounds in private flying circles is to the effect that 
‘ Goodyear Aircraft Corp. intends to continue manufacture of heavier as well as 
lighter-than-air craft, and that its first commercial offering will be a three or four 
place, single engine personal amphibian. 


The “larger twin engined amphibian” referred to by Leroy Grumman in his 
recent testimony before a Senate committee could he a 25,000 Ib. aircraft suit- 
able for feeder airlines. At least Grumman was reported to be developing such 
a design for the Navy just prior to the end of the war. 


There may be good reasons why standardized cockpits for personal aircraft are 
not practical at the present time, but one thing the manufacturers should be able to 
do is standardize on throttle location. At the present time tandem types which are 
preferred for instruction have the throttle on the left, while the side-by-side models 
preferred by the private owner have the throttle at the right as far as the recom- 
mended left side flight position is concerned. The result is that the student learning 
in a tandem has to switch hands and habit patterns if he decides to buy a side-by-side. 
Just what objection is there to locating tandem throttles at the right? 


The 20-passenger feeder transport recently referred to by Oliver Parks might 
well be an enlarged model of the Lockheed Saturn. Such, at least, has been 
rumored on the Coast. 


Cancellation of the Eastern Air Lines C-W-20 (C-46) contract is understood to 
have resulted from preliminary CAA tests which showed that it could not be certificated 
at more than 40,000 lbs. gross weight under the transport category. Further tests are 
being conducted to determine whether it could be certificated at some higher weight in 
some other category, thus permitting its use for non-scheduled and cargo operations. 
Principal difficulty appears to have been inability to meet one-engine inoperative climb 
requirements in the take-off configuration. 


Certification tests of the Lockheed Constellation are understood te have been 
— but it will probably take three weeks to assemble and correlate the 
ta. 


Those special “flying devices” which Curtiss Wright announced had achieved 
speeds in excess of 1,400 mph are causing great excitement in the lay press. Curtiss 
added to the mystery by s ing that they were not projectiles or rockets. Curtiss 
didn’t say, however, that they didn’t use rockets for take-off, and Aerojet, one of the 
principal manufacturers of Jato units, is understood to have supplied part, at least, of 
the propulsive mechanism, Best bet for in-flight propulsive power, once sufficient 
speed has been attained, is athodyds. 


Lockheed engineers have worked out a modification of the Fowler flap which 
they say will enable the Constellation to take off from shorter fields and to 
carry heavier payloads. They also are developing a newtype, all-metal aileron 
cover for the Constellation. 


It is reported that commercial versions of the Fairchild Packet will have larger 
engines developing up to 50 percent more power than those on the current C-82. 


Crack-ups due to overloading may rise up to plague the lightplane industry 
if the manufacturers continue to add fuel capacity to increase range without 
corresponding increases in allowable useful load. As things now stand, the 
average two-seat aircraft has a useful load of 520 Ibs. or less with no radio and 
minimum instruments. Subtract 60 Ibs. for radio and additional navigational 
aids which are said to “add to the pleasure and utility of private flying” and 
that leaves 460 Ibs. Now equip this same aircraft with a 23-gal. gas capacity 
(138 Ibs.) and all that’s left for pilot and passenger is 322 Ibs.—161 per person 
if they have no baggage. How many new pilots who have read that their ship 
has a baggage capacity of 50-80 Ibs. are going to stop and consider this? The 
manufacturers might do better in the long run to step stressing “useful load” 
and instead featuring allowable payload with a full tamk of gas. The figures 
might not look so good, but it would pay off in the long run. 


Wright Aeronautical has just issued a Wright Aero Handbook which should be a 
must, for pilots and mechanics. 
SYDNEY CARTER. 





airplane shall have attained at the moment 


reach a suitable landing area at a weight 
greater than would permit a rate of climb 
with two engines inoperative, the remaining 
engines operating at maximum continuous 
power, of .01 V,, 2 at an altitude of at least 
1,000 feet above the highest terrain en route 
or 5,000 feet whichever is higher. 
Compliance must be shown with this 
requirement either at the weight which the 





of failure of the second engine, not sooner 
than 90 minutes after take-off, or at a weight 
which may be attained by dumping fuel 
while still retaining sufficient fuel aboard the 
airplane to reach the landing area. In com- 
puting this remaining fuel it may be as- 
sumed that the flight will be completed at a 
height of 1,000 feet. 
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It’s A SHAME TO COME DOWN TO EARTH 


International routes shown represent TWA's new trans-world system. 


There is one way of describing the goai we aim for 
in planning the service and conveniences of 
travel by TWA: When you reach your destination 
so refreshed and relaxed you feel 
it’s a shame to come down to earth —then 
you've really had a taste of airline travel 


as TWA people strive to make it. 


 =fWAa~ 


POINTS THE WAY 





psco MOTOR DRIVEN 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Proved by tens of thousands of hours of the tough- 
est kind of war flying, PESCO Feathering Pumps 
have set a record for performance and depend- 
ability that is unequaled. The newest model 
(illustrated above) has been developed by PESCO 
craftsmen to provide a compact, auxiliary hydrau- 
lic pump unit for propeller feathering that re- 
sponds by remote control, with split-second readi- 
ness, to the pilot’s wishes. 

This pump is typical of the many motor driven 
hydraulic pumps that PESCO has developed for 
auxiliary operation of aircraft parts. All of them 
feature Pressure Loading, an exclusive PESCO 


development that compensates for wear and the 
thermal variations brought about by the wide 
range of altitudes and temperatures through which 
these pumps must operate. Pressure Loading 
automatically maintains minimum clearance be- 
tween pump gears and gear housing, making pos- 
sible continuous high operating efficiencies under 


all conditions. 


Write for descriptive folders on Motor Driven 
Hydraulic Pumps to PESCO Products Co. (Divi- 
sion Borg-Warner), 11610 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 

















MANUFACTURING 








Convair to Enter General Manufacturing Field 


Nashville to Produce 
Gas, Electric Ranges 


INSOLIDATED VULTEE Aircraft 
Corp. will enter the general manu- 
fecturing field while continuing to turn 
out commercial, personal and military 
— Harry Woodhead, president, an- 


"whe c paaiiene-oituad plant at Nashville, 
Tenn., will be converted immediately 
from aircraft production to the manufac- 
ture of gas and electric kitchen ranges for 
the Aviation Corp., parent company to 
Consolidated Vultee. Later the Nashville 
plant is expected to begin production of 
farm machinery and equipment for New 
Idea, Inc., control of which has just been 
purchased by AVCO. 

“This is the first move of its kind by a 
major aircraft manufacturer,” Woodhead 
said. “In building the AVCO stove, which 
is designed for low cost mass production, 
we will utilize the ame manufacturing 
technique developed during the war for 
the large scale production of aircraft. 

“Retooling of the plant for the new 
product will start immediately at a cost 
of approximately $2,000,000. Manufactur- 
ing space will be utilized which was vir- 
tually surplus at the end of the war due 
to contraction of aircraft production.” 


Products of the general manufacturing 
center will be marketed by The Aviation 
Corporation, Woodhead emphasized in 
pointing out Convair’s role of a manu- 
facturer. 

Production of consumer goods at Nash- 
ville means immediate transfer of pro- 
duction on Stinson Voyager-150 four- 
place personal planes to the Convair 
Stinson Division at Wayne, Mich., which 
recently completed its military orders for 
“flying jeeps.’ 
®Swallow Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans., 
has announced its intention of deferring 
aircraft manufacture for a period of from 
one to two years at which time, if it seems 
desirable, production of training craft 
may be resumed. In the meantime the 
firm is prepared to make articles in the 
household utility field, as well as small 
tools and other hardware articles. The 
company believes that within five weeks 
it will have completed the processing of 
its termination claims. 
®Graham-Paige Motors Corp. has placed 
with Bell Aircraft Corp., Burlington, Vt., 
an order of more than $1,000,000 for the 
manufacture of Rototillers, a Graham- 
Paige machine which prepares the ground 
epgeeam: planting in a single oper- 
a 
®Solar Aircraft Co. has received orders 
totaling $1,120,821 for exhaust systems for 
commercial aircraft, it is announced by 
Edmund T. Price, president. Simultan- 
eously, Price announced that within the 
next 10 days, Solar will begin construc- 
tion of Southern California’s first stain- 
less stee] foundry. This 175 kilowatt in- 
duction furnace, with its related equip- 
ment, will occupy 10,500 square feet in 
Solar’s main factory building at San 


Diego. 
® Northrop Aircraft has no immediate 
plans to build planes for civilian use, 
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La Motte T. Conu, general manager and 
chairman of the board, told employes in a 
statement of the company’s plans for the 
future. “Advance engineering methods, 
which is Northrop’s tradition, will, I be- 
lieve, bring us our share of development 
work for sometime in the future,” Cohu 


® Salsbury Motors, Inc. is the new name 
of Avion, Inc. The company’s aircraft 
subassemblies plant in Los Angeles has 
been converted to the mianufacture of a 
new line of products, Richard W. Millar, 
chairman of the board of directors, an- 
nounces. The new company will build 
ight-weight air-cooled engines for trans- 
port, industrial and agricultural use, an 
automatic variable speed drive, a motor 
scooter, industrial plant trucks and pack- 
age delivery ears. Officers in addition to 
Millar are E. F. Salsbury, vice president; 
Morgan W. Lowery, secretary and Gerald 
R. Case, treasurer. 


Timm Gets Aero-Crafts Plant 

Timm Ajrcraft Corp. has purchased the 
Aero-Crafts plant in Los Angeles for its post- 
war industrial manufacturing program, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Roy B. Buck- 
ley, executive vice president. Timm’'s plant at 
the Van Nuys Airport will continue its present 
operations, consisting mostly of reconversion 
of DC-3’s for the airlines. 





Beech Aircraft Appoints 
H. C. Rankin Sales Manager 


Lt. Col. H. C. Rankin, recently re- 
leased from active duty with the Army 
Air Forces, has 
been named sales 
manager of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. 
succeeding Carl 
B. Wootten, who 
has been trans- 
ferred at his own 
request to man- 
ager of a direct 
factory sales 
branch established 
for the purpose of 
initiating and test- 
ing sales meth- 
ods, investigating 
market potentials, determining operation 
costs and profit margins of distribution, 
and creating effective methods of assist- 
ing distributors and dealers. 

Col. Rankin served as chief pilot of 
Beechcraft for several years prior to being 
called into active service, and has been 
associated with the company since its 
earliest days. 





Rankin 
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WINTER FLIGHTS ¢4 %nctrament 


— Require Airway Manual in the Cockpit! 


Imagine what it would mean to you to have this information 
at a glance when you are flying heavy weather by instrument. 


+ Instrument Avigation Charts giving a 
continuous picture of your flight in 
plan view, mileage charts, and profile— 
arranged with a 
(43,000 miles of airways covered by 
Airway Manual!) : 


+ Radio Procedure Charts, showing spe- 
cific let-down and pull-up procedure for 
every radio-served airport in U. S, 


+ Complete data on airway traffic con- 
trols, flight minimums, meteorology sta- 
tions, obstacles, mileage between radio 
fixes, location of ranges, their leg bear- 
ing and relationship to airways, and 
Radio General D. F. Facilities. 


If it’s in your Airway Manuel it’s UP-TO-DATE. Regulorly scheduled 
revision service catches all c 9 ely. 


*« 


AIRWAY MANUAL 


IN FLIGHT OPERATIONS MANUALS FOR AIR LINES 


turn of the page. 


3 4 Aintoal 





Denver 2, Colo. 
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UGLY DUCKLING OF THE AIR WAR 





The Flying Jeep 
“We need all the Ducks we can get 
down here;’ declared the Marine Corps 
major who piloted one of the two am- 
phibians flying from Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal. Among other duties per- 
' formed, these two Ducks accounted for 
no less than twenty dramatic rescues at 
sea. To pleas for “more Ducks,’ Colum- 
bia Aircraft workers at Valley Stream, 
L. I., responded with ever-mounting 
efforts, setting an outstanding record 
for performance in war production. 
Navy-named “J2F-67 Columbia’s 
Duck earned a unique place in the affec- 
‘tions of our fighting men along far- 
flung, remote battlefronts. When a 
tough flying job had to be done, with 
landing and takeoff from tight spots 
and rough waters, this sturdy amphi- 





bian consistently came through. Widely 
used for rescue, scouting, photography 
and urgent transport ‘of medicines, 
ammunition and* food, the Duck was 


dubbed the jeep of the air. 


One of Many Rescues 


One example of its work will suffice 
to explain how welcome a sight a Duck 
was to Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard men at a time when our com- 
munications were stretched to the limit. 
A Duck was called to the rescue of a 
Marine officer who had been two days 

"in the water and four days on an iso- 
lated coral strand. Three violent comb- 
ers hit the Duck when she was land- 
ing, shaking up pilot and mechanic. 
Both were surprised to find that her 
metal hull wastaking no water. The pilot 
had to taxi gingerly to keep off the reef. 
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This was too fast for the castaway who 
tried to swim it. Finally, the mechanic 
dived overboard with a rope and hauled 
him in. All three braced for the takeoff, 
which was accomplished safely in a 
series of bounces on slamming waves. 








Transmutation 


Columbia’s plane was an ugly duck- 
ling alongside the sleek fighters and 
stately bombers which handled the 
fighting part of the war. But, as the 
story goes, the unbeautiful Duck proved 
its worth and is now being transmuted, 
under Navy supervision, into a clean- 
lined amphibian which will have all 
the rugged qualities of its predecessor, 
with greatly increased load and range. 
Like the Duck, Columbia’s new aircraft 
will “go where other planes won’t and 
do things other planes can’t? 











Please Don't Inquire Yet... 


Indicative of the important role to 
be played by the new Columbia am- 
phibian is the fact that its future com- 
mercial uses cannot yet be advertised. 
Inquiries, therefore, are not invited for 
the present. Columbia Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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New Construction Methods 
Being Used by Hamilton 


Departing from the construction 
materials methods it has followed for 
years, Hamilton Standard Propellers D 
sion, United Aircraft Corp., announ 
a new hollow steel blade for prope 
above 13 ft. in diameter. Believed to 
the lightest in the world for its size, 
new blade has a structure analagous 
that of an airplane wing. The m 
structural member is comprised of 
flattened tube, providing in effect 
spars on which the airfoil shape fo 
by a thin outer shell is supported. T 
outer shell is supported chordwise bh 
tween the leading and trailing edges 
the main spar by a hard sponge rubb 
filler. An added advantage of the ne 
construction is that it makes it possib 
to provide an airfoil section of full wid 
all the way into the hub, eliminating 
need for cuffs or shank fairings. 

The new blade has been extensi 
tested for three years, including 0 
than 1,500 hours of actual flight time wi 
various types of propellers. It will 
used on the new large Hydromatics an 
Super-Hydromatics, but Hamilton 
continue to use solid dural blades 
propellers under 13 ft. in diameter. 
























Airline Maintenance Center 
To Be Built by Lockheed 


Coincident with the creation of a sepa- 
rate Customer Service Division, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. an- 
nounces plans for 
the construction 
of new hangars 
and facilities for 
an airline main- 
tenance center 
adjacent to Lock- 
heed Air Termi- 
nal in Burbank. 

Aimed at ex- 
panding service 
to commercial air- 
plane users, the 
new division will 
be headed by 
Reagan C. Stunkel, who has been general 
service manager for Lockheed since 1940, 








Stunkel 













Stunkel will report to Carl B. Squie 
vice president in charge of sales 
service, 

“Our plans include construction 4 


100,000 square feet of hangar space f 
manufacturing, additional storage, faciliti 
for corporation or executive planes, a 
a special service section for Constellatio 
transports,” Stunkel said. 

He pointed out that large four-engin 
transports such as the Constellation po 
new maintenance problems for airlin 
operators, particularly the smaller line 

“Many operators will prefer to ret 
their Constellations to the factory shop 
for the periodic major overhauls,” he sai 
“We will have these facilities at Burban 
and we hope to establish other bases i 
other countries for similar service. O 
objective is to take the service to th 
customer wherever he may be.” 
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An outstandingly high volume of quality-pro- 
duction has been achieved here at Doak. A com- 
bination of important factors are responsible. 
One is that the Doak plant is a completely self- 
contained metal working factory, with all neces- 
sary departments and facilities for doing the 
entire production job on the premises. Doak 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Torrance, California. 
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' MANUFACTURERS OF" COMPLETE AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES 




















The day is here when og is getting 
0 


back into the production 


consumer 


goods on schedule. And Air Express is 
greatly speeding the program. 

War plants now engaged in making 
refrigerators or autos, for example, require 
new tools, dies, critical machinery and 
parts. Via Air Express, such material is 
obtained in a matter of hours — delivery 
speed that can gain days and weeks of 
conversion time. 





Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


When time means man-hours saved, production gained, a am Ts ws “ts ro ms] 25 me] 
wre: | 


customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold,” as 





MILES 





thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. 250 | $1.04 | $1.25 $1.57| $2.69! 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute be- 
U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 500 
special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between 
many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 | "°° | #24 | $2.19 | $9.74) $0.75 


tween principal 


off-airline points in the United States. Service direct by air | 2500 | $1.68 | $4.20 
to and from scores of foreign countries. 






-——" 





$1.11 | $1.52 $2.19 | $4.38) 





| 








| $8.40 $21.0 

















GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 


ws Express to community, business and in- 


dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 








Mallet Fogg Cosgrove 

Hugh McL. Fenwick has resigned as genera! sales 
manager of Hughes Aircraft Co. to head a new 
business venture in New York. He previously was 
vice president-sales of Consolidated Vultee 

Pauline Sullivan, for the past year legislative as- 
sistant with the Aircraft Industries Association, has 
been appointed assistant to Moye Stevens, vice 
president of Northrop Aircraft with offices in Wash 
ington, D. C. 

William A. Blees has been named vice president 
sales of Consolidated Vultee. He has been vice 
president-Pacific Coast manager of Young & Rubi- 
cam Advertising Agency since 1942. 

F. C. McMullen, in charge of aviation radic 
sales for Western Electric Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the aviation section of the Radio Manu 
facturers Association's Transmitter Division, succeed 
ng J. W. Hammond of Bendix Radio. 

Theodore C. Coleman has resigned as vice presi- 
Jent of Northrop Aircraft, but will continue as a 
director of the company. Claude N. Monson, 
formerly treasurer, is now vice president-finance 
Roland J. Pagen, controller since 1944, is now 
manager. 

Frank A. Sunderland has been named advertising 
and sales promotion manager of Edo Aircraft Corp 
He formerly held a similar position with Taylor 
craft Aviation Corp. 


H. T. Sagert, acting sales manager of Lear Air. 
craft Radio Division, has been promoted to sales 
manager. In addition to his new duties, he w 


continue to direct the company's field service 
activitie 


Elmer Lehmkuhl, formerly associated with Pre 


peller, Inc., and the Master Electric Co., has been 
sppointed sales manager of Dynamic Air Engines 
ng, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Leonard C. Mallet has been named assistant gen 
era anager of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div 
sion of United: Aircraft Corp. He formerly was gen 
eral manager of P. & W. of Missouri. 

Maj. Robert S. Fogg has been released from the 
AAF and w be in charge of commercial float 


sales of Edo Aircraft Corp. 

Kenneth D. Halleck, Washington sales represent- 

ve for Aireon Manufacturing Co has been 
ed a director of Aireon. Ralph E. Middleton 
e president, has been named general manager 
the corporation's Hydraulics Division 

R. C. Cosgrove, vice president of the Crosley 
Sorp., recently purchased by the Avation Corp., has 


5+ 


‘ 





named wvice president in charge of sales 
Leonard C. Ghertner has returned to Genera 
Ticket Co., Nashville, as assistant general manager 

after five years’ service in the armed forces. 


Williams Leaves Curtiss-Wright 

G. M. Williams, senior vice president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. and executive vice 
president of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
has returned to the presidency of Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., according to 
G. W. Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright. Williams joined the company in 
1943 to assist Vaughan. He had previ- 
ously served as assistant to the chair- 
man of the board of Convair on leave 
from the Russel] firm. 


‘Stratovision' Gets FCC Go-Ahead 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has given Westinghouse Radid Stations, Inc., 
Baltimore, the go-ahead signal on their 
“stratovision” plan to use airplanes as radio 
transmitting stations. The planes are to be 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
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Executive Office 





By shrinking distance, international airways Helping the airlines in the development 
will make the business man’s world far /arger of global air transportation are the makers 
than ever before. In his stride, he can keep of communications and other electronic 
appointments in Chicago, London, Moscow equipment for a world on wings. In this 
and Bombay on successive days. His own field, Western Electric— the pioneer in avia- 


world will become truly world-wide. tion radio— leads the way. 


Buy all the Victory Bonds you can—and keep all you buy! 


>= Western Esectric ‘Sz 


RADIO AND OTHER ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT FOR A WORLD ON WINGS 











Cvure 1G2G DOING BUSINESS ON MERIT ALONE. 





SEND YOUR OVERHAUL AND 
RECONVERSION TO US!... 


W. CAN do the same “meticulous quality” 
of workmanship for you that we are proud to 
have accomplished for Western Air Lines. ...We 
have operated “on merit alone” as an approved 
C. A.A. repair station (No. 75) since 1929....We 
are an authorized and approved Douglas repair 
station. ...We believe we have the finest shops 
for airplane and engine overhaul and repair in 
the United States....Western Air Lines’ splendid 
letter speaks for the quality of our workman- 
ship...We have reconverted a large number of 

LOCKHEEDS for the U. S. Navy and private owners....We are also 
in the fortunate position of having a large group of highly skilled 
personnel, many with 10 to 28 years’ experience in aviation. Many 
of these men have been with this company more than 10 years.... 
WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE.... THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 
 ....Send your work here if your want the best at reasonable cost. 


Telephone, Wire or Write 


GRAND <€NTRAL AIRPORT <O. 


AUTHORIZED AND APPROVED SALES AND SERVICE FOR AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 
MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFORNI9.. f CALIFORNIA 
ie OF 


ERCOUPE 








eee Doliey. “ PRECAUTION. bie PRECISION... tip SAFETY 
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NWA Nets $727,714; Stock Increase Like 


Shareholders to Vote 
At Meeting Nov. 26th 
A RECOMMENDATION that Northwest 


Fo Br in his annual report. 
reported a net profit for North- 
after "eduction of all 
for the fiscal year end- 
. This represented a 41% 
increase over that of the previous similar 
amounting to $1.35 for each of the 
—— of een sane a 
company’s surplus at close 

of the fiscal year was $2,024,210. 
Passenger revenue amounted to $7,972,- 
which was 88% above the previous 
year, and marked the largest increase in 
the operating revenue total, which showed 
a 57% imecrease. Mail revenue of $1,616,- 
886 was 14% above the previous year, 
despite the fact that the average mail 
load was lower. Express and miscel- 
laneous operating revenues increased 
$119,472. All operating revenues, exclu- 
sive of contract fees (derived from special 
wartime projects) amounted to $1.04 per 
revenue miles. Contract fees decreased 
$120,631. A cash dividend of 50c a share 

was made payable Sept. 1. 
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Eastern Votes Dividend 


The board of directors of Eastern Air 
Lines has authorized a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the common 
stock payable December 15th to stock- 
holders of record on November 23. This 
action marks the second dividend to be 
authorized in the history of the company, 
the first dividend of 50c having been paid 
last June 12th. 


United's 3rd Quarter Report 

The effect of both passenger fare and 
air mail rate reductions is reflected in 
the third quarter report of United Air 
Lines, which shows net income of $1,- 
508,155, equivalent to 92c per share of 
common stock and $15.04 of preferred, as 
compared with net income of $2,269,672 
for the corresponding period of 1944. 
United’s net income for the first nine 
months of this year was $4,113,116, equiva- 
lent to $2.48 of common stock and $41.03 
of preferred, as compared with $5,194,509 
for the first nine months of last year. 


PCA Third Quarter 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines operating 
revenues for the quarter ending Sept. 30 
amounted to $3,439,192, or an increase of 
more than a million dollars over the same 
period last ‘year, according to R. G. 
Lochiel, vice-president and treasurer. 
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For Fast, efficient air express 

and cargo service to Cuba. 

Daily flights: Miami — Havana. 
Saves time, money, trouble. 

Express and passenger service 
throughout Cuba. Write, phone, wire: 





pteio 


AEREO INTERAMERICANO S. A. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. HAVANA MIAMI 
400 Madison Ave. 333 Southern Bidg. Prado 204 171 N. E. 4th St. 
Pl. 3-1572 15th & H Sts., N.W. A-1921 Miami 9-3657 


OR INQUIRE: Acme Overseas Express offices everywhere or your own broker. 
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Douglas Nine Month; 
Net $4,921,000 


Douglas Aircraft reported net ine 
of $4,921,000, the equivalent of $8.20 
share of common stock for the first 
months of the fiscal year, which 
from December 1 to November 30. 
earnings were netted after provision 
$16,745,000 for estimated taxes and § 
546,000 for contingencies. Sales for ¢ 
nine-month period totaled $642,51 
Donald W. Douglas reported in his thir 
quarter statement that the company e 
tered its last quarter with a military a 
commercial backlog of $266,000,000, a d 
crease of 84 percent from the high p 
production levels of 1944. And with am 
working capital of $64,407,000. As « 
August 31 current assets were $93,480 
and liabilities $29,073,000. Contract can 
cellations and adjustments in the thi 
quarter amounted to $584,126,000. Thex 
and subsequent cutbacks brought abou 
a personne] reduction from 95,126 on July * 
1 to a current working force of 25,991 
Production of: war planes has ceased a 
Chicago and Tulsa, and soon will end a 
Oklahoma City. Plants at Santa Monica 
E] Segundo and Long Beach continue m 
military or commercial orders. 


Western Registers 173,163 
Capital Shares with SEC 


Western Air Lines has registered wit 
the San Francisco regional office of th 
SEC 173,163 shares of capital stock & 
obtain approximately $4,000,000 of ner 
capital which will be used in connectim 
with the acquisition of new equipment 

It is planned to offer 76,310 shares # 
employes at $16.50 per share under a pur 
chase plan and the remainder is to & 
offered to stockholders under subscription 
rights. Any unsold portions will be takes 
up by officers and no underwriting ® 
proposed. 

The new equipment includes five Doug- 
las DC-4’s and five DC-6’s under contrac 
since last December for an adjusted price 
expected to be $5,025,000 against 

2,026,000 of progress payments will har 
been made by next March. 


Solar Aircraft Dividend 
Directors of Solar Aircraft Co. have 
clared a dividend of l5c per share on the 
par value common stock payable Dec. 15 
stockholders of record Nov. 30. 





Continental Engineering Dividend 
The directors of Continental Aviation 
Engineering Corp. have declared a divi 
of Sc per share on the outstanding ca 
stock, payable Dec. 19, to stockholders 
record at the close of business Nov. 16. 
— 





Menasco's Annual 

Net profit of Menasco Manufacturing @ 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, amount 
to $349,965, equal to approximately 38 ca® 
per share of common stock, as a . 
$226,844 or 25 cents per share reported @ f 
the preceding year. Net sales aggregait 
$15,782,697. 









Continuous PERFORMANCE 


1922 — U.S.S. LANGLEY 
FIRST NAVY CARRIER Sal MID 
EQUIPPED WITH VOUGHT VE-9's S—U > e aOway 
" EQUIPPED WITH VOUGHT F4U-4's 


Since 1922, when the Navy’s first aircraft carrier, the 
U. S. S. Langley, was equipped exclusively with Vought 
VE-9's, Chance Vought Aircraft has continuously carried 
on its tradition of providing first-line airplanes for the 
U. S. Navy. 

Today that tradition is stronger than ever. The Navy's 
mightiest carriers are equipped with the world's fastest 
and finest shipboard fighters— Vought F4U-4 Corsairs. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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@ Nineteen years ago, Breeze pioneered the development of radio ignition shielding for 
aircraft engines. Today, Breeze products guard airline radio reception and transmission 
from interference wherever airliners fly in the service of the nation. From border to border 


and from coast to coast...on every air transport system in the 


United States... applications of Breeze Radio Ignition Shield- 
ing, Flexible Shielding Conduit and Fittings, and other parts 
aid in maintaining the dependable communications vital to 
airline operating efficiency. 


Against this background of performance, Breeze looks for- 


_ward to the future with confidence...a future in which the Gorporalions Ine. 


perfectly shielded circuits which Breeze products make pos- 


sible will find ever wider use in protecting the sensitive new wieeed ae _— 


electronic devices of the super-transports of tomorrow. 








FLASH: 

These eight great airlines have purchased 103 majestic Lockheed 
Constellations to serve every major country on every continent: 
AMERICAN EXPORT « EASTERN « FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT « K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH ~« 
K.N.1.L.M. ROYAL NETHERLANDS INDIES 


* PAN AMERICAN « PANAGRA « TWA 


THE NEW AIRLINE STANDARD 


* 0 i ERE Yebi 7 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership = Years Ahead in the Science of Flight 


© 1945, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 





